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TEsR Gleanings are 
ſcribbling. 
appeared in various periodieal publications, 
had no other attention, probably, than the traf 
with which they were conſigned to obliviom; 
ſome were never before in print; two; Gent lens 
of Mind, and Love and Foy, are, in a great mea- 
ſure, borrowed from writers of known reputation; 
and all have received conſiderable corrections and 
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Some of them have © 
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improvements. 3 3 1 a 
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The Author, with many of his betters, has 


been long accuſtomed, under all his neceſſities, to 
have recourſe to his wits. Theſe, whatever they are, 
he has always exerciſed in a Manner ſtricti⸗ honour- 
able; in no inſtance to any man 8 diſadvantage, and 
never but with a view to do good. From their failure 
or inſignificance he is the excluſive ſufferer, and 
the only one who has any reaſon to take offence. © 
However cheaply they may be rated, he has a 
right to reap whatever benefit can be N from 
appropriating them to the public ſervice. 
can he certainly employ them better, than by 


Nor 


making 


* 


* 


” 


iv 
making them feed the hungry, clothe the naked; 
and fit thoſe for the uſe of ſociety, who, indepen- 
dent of his induſtry, have none to help them. 

He writes not that he may ſhine, but that theſe 
may live; and ventures before the public only as 
4 petitioner for that patronage which is due to 
the claims of humanity. Criticiſm, inſtituted 

the protection of taſte, cannot tranſgreſs the 
ndamental laws of ' morality: and to- ſhut the 
market againſt his goods, who depends on their 
ſale for bread, is like depriving the bee of the 
plant that ſupplies it with honey, ànd the babe of 
the breaſt which it ſuckles. | 
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N. B. The Author gratefully embraces this oppor- 
72 * of making the fincereſt acknowledgments to all 
his Ke ; to thoſe who allow him to publiſh their 
names, and thoſe who do not; but eſpecially to a frw 
. worthy friends who adviſed the expedient, and have 
done every thing in their power to encourage it. And 
all who conſider his ſituation, without fortune. of pre- 
ferment, in the midſt of a numerous family ſolely de- 
_ pendent on him, may probably excuſe his earneſtly ſoli- 
citing their intereſt in fill procuring, for his book, 
what names they can, as he propoſes keeping the ſub» 
ſcription open till tbe whale impreſſion is ſold, 
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Ta E proviſion which nature has. made for the ſac- 
ceſſion and preſervation of all ſorts of animals i 1s: firik- ; 
ing and conſpicuous. An ordination of ſo much im 
portance and utility in the inferior creation is adopted, 
for ſimilar and wiſe purpoſes, in the human ſyſtem. 
Here the ſame diſtinction of ſexes is eſtabliſhed, the 
ſame appetites predominate, and nearly the ſame pro- 
ceſs takes place in their mutual intercourſe, among 
the animals in the deſert and human kind in the 
moſt poliſhed ſtate of ſociety. _ Conn 
Among all ſubordinate creatures, however, . | 
union of the ſexes. is ſhort and precarious. Their 
offspring, eaſily reared, ſoon provide for themſelves. 
The ties which unite the parents are..abandoned _- 
by moſt of their children. Our peculiar imbecilities | 
and dependencies, efpecially while young, render 3 
the bonds of connexion | between human parents 
much more ſacred and permanent. An indiſerimi- 
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2 WOMEN, 
nate and unreſtrained intercourſe among the ſexes 
ſeems, for this reaſon, an idea as abſurd in Philoſo- 
- phy as it is heterodox in morals. T7 qa 
- Indeed, without ſomething like conjugal ſtability | 
and preference, the exiſtence of the ſpecies, eſpecially 
among wandering tribes, in ancient times and in 
rude countries, had been utterly impoſſible. Incon- 
veniences, reſulting in ſuch a caſe from want of ſe- 
lection and attachment, muſt have proved inſuperable. 
Nor had the pleaſure of an indulgence, thus general 
and lawleſs, been any compenſation at all for the hard- 
' ſhips it occaſioned. The ſolemn prerogatives of mar- 
riage are accordingly recognized with circumſtances 
of characteriſtic ſeverity and ſtrictneſs among the 
rudeſt ſavages. e 
Tai however, with every political inflitution, is 
greatly affected by the climates of different countries, 
and the conſtitutions of different governments. If 
we refer for facts to the-radiments of ſociety, we ſhall 
find polygamy practiſed in all the moſt fertile ſitua- 
tions. Wherever men are not circumſcribed in their 
means of ſubſiſtence, they naturally relax into effemi- 
nate exceſſes. In places leſs prolific, and circum- 
ances more perplexing and arduous, a ſavage at- 
taches himſelf only to one female at a time; -and 
though, to be ſure, he makes the moſt barbarous, it 
ought alſo to be remembered that he generally makes . 
the moſt faithful, of all huſbands, . 
It would be no difficult taſk to make it appear that 
the civilization of ſociety is owing entirely to the na- 


WOMEN. 1 


tural exertion or influence of the feminine character. 
This truth places our obligations to the ſex in the 


| firongeſt light, and is eſtabliſhed by a ſeries of facts 
which do the qualities both of their heads and their 


hearts the greateſt honour. In many interior regions 
of the new world we may ſee enough of our origin to 
mortify our pride; and conceive an idea of what we 
ſhould be, from reverſing impartially what we once 
were. The amiable inſtruments, to whom Providence 
thus commits the care of our improvement and per- 
fection, are conſequently entitled to the higheſt ve- 


neration and regard. 


The declenſion, like the riſe of ſociety, is marked 
by nothing ſo much as the treatment of Wo MEN. 
There is a certain ſtage of ſociety in which, accord- 


ing to our ideas of them, they are reſpectively regard - 
ed with the moſt fulſome adulation on the one hand, 


and the groſſeſt contempt on the other. The opinion 
of the world is in nothing ſo capricious as on them. 
Taſte is the only ſtandard by which they are tried 2 
and the principles on which it is founded, as well as 
the objects by which it is affected, are as fleeting, as 
whimſical, and as variable as the wind. 

Many are the cauſes which in a poliſhed ſtate of 


ſociety contribute to depreciate this charming part of 
the creation. The laws relating to domeſtic life are, 
for very obvious reaſons, extremely rigid and circum- 


ſtantial. The huſband becomes in all caſes whatever 
reſponſible for the conſumption of his wife. Her 


Wants, her foibles, her debts, are, in part at leaſt, 
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legally his. Man, particularly in a ſituation where 


the means of luxury abound, and the allurements of 


faſhion are forcible, often flxes his ideas of happineſs 
on a certain degree of affluence, which he prudently 
foreſees cannot be acquired in conjunction with a fa- 


mily. Marriage he therefore regards and ſpurns as a 
mere political nooſe, in which fools only can be 
caught. His propenſities, however, are not the leſs 
ſtrong, that his averſion to gratify them, as the law | 
provides, is unconquerable. Perhaps the moſt libidi- 


nous and incontinent of all beings, is one of thoſe 


poor piddling miſanthropical miſers who has not the 
ſpirit to purchaſe fairly the object he deſires, whoſe 
extreme avarice precludes every acceſs of tenderneſs; 


but all whoſe venereal appetites are only the more 


deſperately inflamed from ſuch a ſordid and prepoſ- 
terous reſtraint. At length, impelled by neceſſity, 
and urged by appetite, nature triumphs over every 
arbitrary preſcription, and he barbarouſly and baſely 
ſubjects her to his paſſions whom Providence meant to 
ſhare his fortune. This is the origin of female proſ- 
titution, and the fruitful ſource of all that abjection 


and miſery which attends them in the loweſt ate of 
; infamy and degradation. Odd as it may appear, 


ſuch is the blackneſs and atrocity of maſculine depra- 
vity, that even modeſt women ſhare, in ſome ſort, the 
obloquy of the moſt flagitious and abandoned! Thoſe 
who attach themſelves only to the worſt have ſeldom 
- generoſity enough to ſuppole there can be any better. 
By the ſame parity of reaſoning we may conclude, 
that 


. 
WS 


WOMEN. „„ 


chat becauſe chere are ſo many raſcals in the world 5 


there is not a ſingle honeſt man. 
But, whatever ſhould be our ſentiments of female 
virtue, the tender attentions of that endearing ſex are 


ſo eſſential to our comfort, that, coſt what they will, 
we cannot want them. And, wherever riches-abound 
moſt, the pleaſures and delights that reſult from their 


company and friendſhip are indulged in the greateſt 
ſaperfluity, How common, for example, are the ſe- 
raglios in the opulent countries of the Eaſt, , There 
a barbarous deluge of luxury drowns every ſentiment 
of refined ſenſibility: but, in our temperate climates, 


where arts and ſciences have proſpered better, women 


and men are on a more equal footing. For the diſ- 
criminating inequalities that mark the variegated 
ſcale of their fortune, we may find a reaſon, perhaps, 
in the ſpecific genius of the r among whom they 
reſide. | | 

In almoſt every object of human ſcience, extremes 
are cbſerved to run imperceptibly into one another. 
Even in the loweſt and higheſt ſlate of ſociety there 
appears a ſtriking coincidence of ſentiment amang 
mankind concerning the character and importance of 


the fair ſex; and the only reaſon why they do not re- 
ceive the ſame uſage from men of the world as from 


the ſavage of the foreſt, ariſes more, as it would ſeem, 
from political conſiderations than from any innate 


| ſentiments of gallantry peculiar to the maſculine 


character. | | 13 
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MAG NANIMI I v. 


Or ivo through every thing in life is in a fate 


of eternal fluctuation. 


or three thouſand years ago. 


periſh. „ „ 


ry 


- 


He who ſhould preach up poverty to princes, would 
appear as contemptible now as the contrary doctrine 
muſt have made him in Sparta, while that illuſtrious 
commonwealth poſſeſſed all its ancient vigour and 
It is wonderful, amidſt ſuch an inceſ- 
fant rotation as takes place in the ſyſtems and ſenti- 
ments of mortals, that every veſtige, even of right and 


conſequence. 


* 


3 is not totally annihilated. 


Truth, however, ſuperior to all revolutions of this 


It is opinion which makes 
the world at preſent fo different what it was two 
By opinion the ſpecies 
are exalted in ſome degrees to a kind of equality 
with angels, or debaſed to a level with the brutes that 


or any other kind, remains as immutable as a rock, 


againſt which ſtorms and tempeſts waſte their fury in 
It cannot be controverted that few great men 
Indeed, the moſt illuſtrious heroes, 
legiſlators, and philoſophers, that ever graced the an- 
nals of humanity, have often been ſingularly poor. 

Iwould here adopt the language of a ſacred hiſtorian, 


but for the chilling breath of vulgar ſcepticiſm which 
| ſeals 


vain. 
were ever rich. 


MAGNANIMITY, | 
ſs my heart, and: aſſert after him, that he who 
came to ſave a loſt and raiſe a degra c 
NOT WHERE TO: LAY EIS HEAD. By the name of 
this illuſtrious perſonage all chriſtendom are proud to 
be diſtinguiſhed. The moſt important wars and revolu- 
tions have taken place on his account. The very-cross, 
which threatened to ſtigmatize his cauſe; has only 
tended: to eſtabliſh its honour and 
conſtituted the principal ornament of the moſt magni- 
ficent temples. and palaces; graced the "inſignia of 
royalty; and even waved in the banners of victorious 
armies, | Might it not be expected that a character, 
thus ſplendid and popular, would produce imitation! 
vet multitudes of all ranks afte& to continue their ad- 
miration of this unparalleled excellence, who, notwith- 
_ ſtanding, treat the means of acquiring it as ' vulgar, 
obſolete, or contemptible. x54 
What might not be expected from this change, 
were moderns but once as generally and violently ena- 
moured of a virtuous and noble poverty, as they evi- 
dently are of a viciqus and daſtardly opulence. It 
would be the rareſt, but the moſt glorious, ſight ever 
Britain ſaw, to behold her monarch, like Philopzmen, 
_ throwing aſide every exterior form of diſtinction, and 

diſdaining not to ſhare with the reſt of his ſubjects the 
drudgeries of life. This would be ſtooping beneath 
his anceſtors and his equals in royalty, only to reach a 
height of magnanimity to which few or none of them 
have aſpired. E 


* 


I. 5  MAGNANIMETY: 
15 The moſt celebrated hero and legiſlator in modern 
times deigned to rank in the retinue of his own am- 
baſſador; to work with his own hands as a ſhip- car- 
penter; to meſs with his fellow - labourers; to wear 
the ſame apparel as they did; and to take a ſhare in 
all the drudgeries and ſeverities of their daily employ, 
at the ſame time that he governed a very extenſive 
empire, and had armies fighting under his command! 
This was a ſtep worthy of the greateſt capacity, and 
4 an inſtance of heroiſm at which all Europe was -af- 
308i; toniſhed. It proceeded from a ſuperiority to thoſe vul- 
| gar prejudices by which things are often conſidered aa 
. | mean which conſtitute the trueſt greatneſs. While he 
i deſpiſed grief and grandeur, diſquietude and pleaſure, 
Yi: he ſedulouſly acquired the means of rendering his peo- 
| i | ple great and reſpectable, at the ſame time that he 
be raiſed a monument to his own memory which no art 
. can excel, which no marble can outlive. b 
129 | O Socrates, Ageſilaus, Fabricius, Regulus permit 
12 8 me to take ſhelter under the ſanction of your illuſtri- 
i i ous names from the profane deriſion of mercenary 
14 : minds, to whoſe inmoſt feelings the whole of your ex- 
74} emplary and heroic conduct is perfectly repugnant. 
ot The ſervices which theſe great men did their country 
15 were eminent and extraordinary; yet did they not 
prey on her vitals, amaſs fortunes, or raiſe families at 
14 | her expenſe. They conſidered themſelves as poſſeſſ- 
g 1 ing no intereſt independent of hers. All their patri- 
| otic exertions proceeded from this liberal and benevo- 
; | f lent perſuaſion, that in promoting her good they pro- 
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more their on. They lived only to ſupport her N 
rights, and never refuſed to die when her exigencies 
rendered their death indiſpenſable. rng 20 yore By: | | 


The glory of Rome declined fromthe moment that 


frugality, parſimony, poverty and patriotiſm were nu 
| longer held in eſteem. Whenever theſe loſt their 
; credit and influence, the empire loſt her ſtrength and 
| authority. Henceforth her voice ceaſed” 'to'awe; and 
| her armies to ſubjugate, the nations. Luxury relaxed  .. 
her laws, and the miſtreſs of the world was no more! 
” While the ſenate of that great, unparalleled, and me- 
s morable body of ſages and heroes, retained its primi* - 
e tive ſimplicity and firmneſs, it was more than a match 
. for the whole univerſe combined. The exterior 
)- of theſe illuſtrious perſonages differed in nothing 
ie from that of common peaſants and mechanics. 'They 
rt were known and diſtinguiſhed only in times of dan- 
ger, by the confidence of their country, and the po- 
it pularity of their meaſures. Their majeſty and con- 
1 ſequence did not conſiſt in circumſtances, but in ſen- 
ry timent; ſhone not in a ſplendid equipage, but in 
xX magnanimous actions; and was never diſplayed but 
it. in the ſenate or the field; - Their lives were not 
ry idle and-effeminate, diſſipated in ſeenes of gaiety.and 
ot places of public reſort; hut hardy and laborious, daily 
at improving by the viciſſitudes of fortune, and ſolely de- 
12 voted to the public good. They occupied themſelves, 
ri- in the intervals of government and war, in tilling the 
vo- ground and cultivating their vineyards with their own 
ro- Kids. Nor was it unuſual among them to call a com- 
ted f mander 
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the exigencies of the preſence. 
yet many of them, who had enjoyed the m. 
and lucrative employments bjects cou 
joy, died ſo poor as to be buried at the 
contemplation of ſuch magnanimous exam- 
ples as. we are ſtruck with ſomething like magic, 
and forget for a moment the degeneracy of modern 


times. Under the influence of ſuch impreſſions it is 


natural to look around us with a mixture of wonder 
and ſolicitude; but, finding nothing ſimilar among our- 
ſelves, we are apt to conſider the whole as a dream. 
Nor is it wi regret that, on recovering our ſenſes, 
we recollect on what a different ſcene, and among 
what an inferior race of mortals, we are deſtined to act. 


0 6608: erer e POLITICS, .- 


WEITTEN IN 1777. * 


Now that all the different kinds of reading and 


writing are engroſſed by politics, it may be worth 


while to try whether the ſubject may not be improved. 
Good manners have often attempted without effect to 
baniſh it from converfation. It may, perhaps, ſerve 
the ſame purpoſe, if we can but make it pleaſant 
where it was before virulent, calm where it was boiſ- 
terous, and tame where it was furious. 

In truth it vexes me more than moſt of my readers can 
well conceive, that ſo many heads without brains, and 


hearts without feeling, ſhould have been thus long and 


eeply 


without a conteſt, or ſpeak without ſneering. 


STUDY OF -POLEDICS. 11 


f deeply engaged without the leaſt glimpſe of humour, ; 


or cauſe of rifibility. By the capricious tricks of wag- 


gery at home, and roguery abroad, we have got into a 


nooſe, where, like rats in a trap, we can do nothing 


but grin and ſhew our teeth. Our ſituation is all oyer 


ſo aukward and pinching, that we never look at one 

another but as if recently ſtung with nettles, my 
Our preſent circumſtances may ſarely afford ſome 

comic as well as tragic reflections. Decency,. at 


leaſt, ſhould teach us to put the beſt face on things 


we can; and good fellowſhip is no bad reaſon why we 


ſhould look croſs as ſeldom as poſſible. Certainly there 


can be no very great harm in making a little merry, 


after being ſo-frequently ſad: with the whims of our ſu- 
periors. From the fury that has been ſo long a boil- 


ing and foaming about our ears we are ſcalded to the 
quick, and ſmart ſeverely. And ſhall we not, after all, 
be indulged to ſmile at the various ludicrous ſhapes 
in which folly has wriggled and ſtraddled, in a man- 


ner fo groſs and gigantic, through all the ag of 


Public animoſity and private intrigue? 
The different chimes ſo. repeatedly rung in both 
houſes of parliament, and all the houſes in the king- 


dom, from the palace to the cottage, which have hi- 


therto emitted ſuch a farrago of growling diſcordance, 
may perhaps, thus daſhed with a little gaiety, be 


More to the general taſte, and leſs grating to delicate 


ears. It requires no great ſagacity to be ſatisfied that 
the beſt philoſophy in politics, as well as in life, con- 
74 Be ſiſts 
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os STUDY OF PO Va C's. 
in Gaga: feet out of all our des and enjoy» 
ing as much, and ſuffering as little, as our ftars and 
Nations can poſſibly permit. With this view, and 


| while the ſcribbling fit is yet uppermoſt, the follow- 
| ing things, among a thouſand others of a ſimilar na- 
ture, have determined me to make politics a topic and 


ores of 1 as d as of ere Jag 


— 


th A dry ſubj ect, Uke a barren il, can as 


nothing without a little mellowing. And humour in 


writing may probably operate as ſenſibly as manure in 


agriculture. This is as requiſite to make controverſy 


acceptable as lemon to punch, ſauce to fiſh, or falt to 
an egg. Humour ſmooths the face of oppoſition, ſof- 
tens the rugged paths of logic, fertilizes the ſteril de- 
ſerts of dogmatiſm, gives an air of gracefulneſs to 
wrangling, and diffuſes ſomething like eaſe and can- 
dour through all the logomachies of a tedious and 


threadbare argument. And in the political, not leſs 
than in the natural world, who can blame us for tak- 


ing all the opportunities we can of changing autumn 
into . ſummer it into a eee into ne 

II. Tat it not a Waldi fact that many + ml ok, 
eſpecially among thoſe who have the beſt fortunes, 
ſhould be ſo diſmally disfigured by the raging and pre- 
dominant influence of faction. The infection of party 


has ſpread ſo wide, and come to ſuch an ominous criſis, 


that one really knows not whether moſt to laugh or 


dock grave, to ſee the ny in almoſt every com- 
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$TVDY OF POLITICS. 19 
pany ſquinting ſo ſignificantly over the tips of their noſes 
at the very ſight of all who ſee not preciſely with their 
eyes. For my own part, a filly averſion to ſpectacles, 
which has frequently diſtinguiſhed me, often makes me 
riſk every bone in my ſkin. For the moment theſe 
people ſee an animal of this complexion, or indeed 
deſtitute of their diſcriminating badge, they ſnuff the 
air like hounds on the ſcent, and, by a peculiar twiſt of 
the olfatory nerves, ſeem as if they ſmelt unſayoury. 
The features of ſo many harmleſs and ſentimental coun- 
tenances ſurely merit ſome attention and adjuſtment. 


III. In what club or coffee-houſe is not politeneſs 
and complaiſance forgotten or laid aſide, in proportion 
as politics are uppermoſt ? It can hardly be denied that 
there is more of what we call plain dealing, and fo- 
reigners think rudeneſs, in St. Stephen's Chapel, than 
in all the other national aſſemblies in Europe. Senators, 
to be ſure, are much more reſpectfully employed than 
in cultivating refinement of manners, of ſtudying a 
poliſhed mode of expreſſion. But why may not opi- 
nions among them as well as others, be diſcuſſed with- 
out fneering or grining at one another? Did they but 
ſee things in the ſame facetious light in which they 
ſtrike me, the petulance they perk fo laviſhly in each 
other's faces would ceaſe, Till good nature ſuppreſs 
diſappointed pride, rancour yield to reaſon, and all the 
little ſcurrilities which ſtrut at the back of party ſpirit 
give way fo complaiſance, our polemical interviews, 
between the beſt bred men in England, are likely to be 
managed with neither decency nor grace, 


IV. May 


14 STUDY or roritles. 
IV. May that facetious ſpirit, who ſports ſo ads 
with the humours of mortals, inſpire the moſt phleg- 
matic of my readers with due ſympathy for the female 
world. Theſe lovely creatures ſuffer more than any 
from the ſtern implacability of party altercation. In the 
ſweeteſt circles how frequently have I been ſhocked by 
that diſguſting ſilence which generally attends the bluſ- 


| tering demon of diſcordant opinions! Ah! my fair 
3: ſiſters, your ſoft and ſentimental boſoms were never in- 
"Bt | 


=» tended by nature to be thus agitated by the fury of dif- 
1 | putation. The feelings that beſt become you are diffi- 
wo , dence, and condeſcenſion. Affability js the only quality 
in which you can ſhine. Nor is your ſenſibility ever 
exerted with ſo-much honour to yourſelves, or delight 
to thoſe who love and adore you, as in * common 
cauſe of ene 1 
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„ health of his Majeſty's lege ſubjects is a 
motive which diſpoſes me, and ſhould all authors who, 
love their country and fellow-creatures, to adopt this 
mode of political writing, The public have been long 
8 | ſtruggling in the agonies of a violent, or, as ſome 
1 think, a mortal fever. Many of the ſymptoms are at 
leaſt peculiarly alarming. To find out a remedy in 
ſome reſpects adequate to the diſeaſe, all my phyſical 
talents are deeply engaged. I once thought on copious 
phlebotomy, but, it is ſaid, the miniſter is beforehand 
| with me, though he has not yet announced on which 
| 1 of our arteries he means to faſten his leeches. Bliſter- 
| the | ing occurred next, as being an operation moſt likely to 
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 GENTLENESS OF MIND, 13 
carry off all thoſe morbid humours which, gathering 
round the viſcera, may in time produce a gangrene. 

In ſuch a raging delirium is the Britiſh empire thrown 
by the many internal and external violences ſhe has 
lately ſuffered, that all Europe deplores her deſperate 
condition. But the truth is, as in moſt other things, 
we begin here at the wrong end. Our political head 
has been pronounced mcurable ; and who knows but 
the fumigation of an oppoſite ' extremity may be at- 
tended with better effects? It may be worth while to 


try whether, by ſome ſuch application, reſtoring tran- 


quillity to the bowels is not the moſt likely means of dif 
fuſing health through all the parts of the body politic, 


IV. GENTLENESS OF MIND. 


Wovurn you form a juſt conception of that tender. 


neſs or delicacy of mind and manners, which ſweetens 


the relations of life, and gives a reliſh to the minuteſt 
duty of humanity, view the twilight of the evening, 
the pearly dew-drops of the early morn, and all that 
various growth which every where announce. the 


genial return of the ſpring. The ſame principle, from 


which all that is ſoft and pleaſing to the eye or the ear 
in the exterior frame of nature originate, operates and 
predominates in a well-poliſhed mind! _ 

This beauteous and deſirable quality is not oppoſed 
to the moſt determined regard for virtue and truth, but 
to harſhneſs and ſeverity, to pride and arrogance, to 


violence and oppreſſion. Gentleneſs, happily, ſup- 
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= GENTLENESS or MIND. 


preſſes the native turbulence of the human heart, and 
is properly that part of our conſtitution which with- 


holds or checks the propenſity of giving -pain to any - 


fellow-creature. How finely has Shakeſpeare expreficg | 


this emphatical idea ! 


The poor beetle that we tread upon 4 
In corporeal ſufferance finds a pang as great rs ng 
As when a giant dies! 


Our paſſions and feelings are all peculiarly engroſſed 


and agitated by thoſe around us. Compaſſion prompts 


us to relieve their wants; forbearance prevents us from 
retaliating their injuries; meekneſs feſtrains our angry 


paſſions; candour ſuppreſſes the ſuggeſtions of malig- 


nity; ſympathy moderates cenſure; and charity is 
fraught with mercy even to the worthleſs, But gentle- 
neſs tenderly corrects whatever is offenſive in our na- 
tures and diſpoſition, and, by a conſtant train of humane 


attentions, ſtudies to alleviate the burden of common 


miſery. Unlike other virtues called forth only on pe- 


culiar emergencies, its office is as permanent as the hand 


that conferred it, and its influence as laſting and exten- 
five as the evils it would leſſen. 
Nor is it to be miſtaken for that artificial courteſy, 


that ſtudied ſmoothneſs of mauuers, which is acquired 


in the courts of the great and the circles of the gay, 
Such ſuperficial accompliſhments the moſt frivolous, 
empty, and vicious, ſometimes poſleſs in a ſuperior de- 
gree. Theſe are employed but too often by the artful 
as a ſnare; too often affected by the unfeeling as a 
cover to the baſeneſs of their mind; and too often al- 
ſumed by the villanous to ruin the innocent, 
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GENTLENESS OF MIND. „ 
It is truly worth obſerving, what homage, in ſuch in- 
ſtances, the world {ill pays to virtue, the very ſem- 


blance of which is ſo eagerly purſued by thoſe who 
have no taſte for the reality. Io render ſociety agree- 


able it is ſtill indiſpenſable to appear in her likeneſs. 


Virtue is the univerſal charm; her very ſhadow is 
adored where her ſubſtance is wanting, An imitation 
of her divine form is reduced into an art; and, in the 
commerce of life, to gain the eſteem or engage the 
affections of others, we muſt ſtudy to learn the accent, 
and to adopt the manners of candour, grntenchy and 
humanity. | 

But that eaſy, affable, and winning mildneſs of 
temper which is the effe& of principle, the beauteoug 
emanation of divinity, and one effential characteriſtie 
of a good mind, has, like every other virtue, its ſeat in 


the heart. It is not to be learned in the ſchool of the 


world, where ſocial intercourſe ſo inceſſantly diſcovers 
nothing but an endleſs rotation of evaneſcent faſhions, 
ſcenes of ceremonious vanity, ſpectacles of pompous 
equipage, and forms of inſidious politeneſs, Thoſe 
marks of attention only, which flow warm and un- 
adulterated from the heart, render the moſt poliſhed 
and refined inſtances of the beſt breeding truly pleaſ- 
ing, Pure manners are not ſquared by any other rules 
than thoſe of the uprighteſt intentions and the molt 
undiſſembling integrity. One ſpark of true honeſty 
is of more ſterling value, in the juſt eſtimation of 
reaſon, than all the prudiſh modes which caprice can 
Invent, or faſhion impoſe. No aſſumed behaviour can 
at all times hide the real character. Fortune, which 
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1s GENTLENESS OF MIND. 
often ſports with the fancies and conceits of mortals, 
takes a peculiar pleaſure in tearing aſide the maſk of 
thoſe who would always appear to be what nature never 
made them. But in that unaffected civility which 
| ſprings from a good-natured mind, there is no decep- 
tion. The charm of genuine kindneſs is irreſiſtible, 
and always the ſame, becauſe always founded in truth. 
True gentleneſs is much more eafily underſtood than 
defined. ' It conſiſts not in the tone of the voice, the 
movements of the body, or the deeds of the hand, but is 
founded in a ſenſe of what we owe to the common na- 
ture of-which we are all partakers. It ariſes from re- 
flection on our own failings and wants, and from proper 
views of our condition and duty. It is native feeling or 
ſenſibility, heightened and improved 'by principle. 
It is the heart which eaſily relents; which trembles to 
every touch of ſympathy ; which feels for every thing 
human; which regards, with inſtinctive tenderneſs, 
whatever flutters with life and mortality, | 
It is affable in its addreſs, and mild in its demean- 
our; ever ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged ; 
breathing habitual kindneſs to friends, courteſy to 
. ſtrangers, long-ſuffering to enemies. It exerciſes au- 
thority with moderation, adminiſters correction with 
tenderneſs, realizes the expectations it raiſed with fide- 
lity, and confers favours with eafe and delicacy. It is 
unaſſuming in opinion, and temperate in zeal. It 
contends not eagerly about trifles, is flow to contradict, 
and ſtill flower to blame, but uniformly prompt to 
allay diſſention and reſtore Peace, It neither interferes 
unneceſſarily with the affairs, nor pries inquiſitively 


inte 


GENTLENESS OF MIN Dp. 19 


zato the ſecrets, of others. It delights, above all things, 
to alleviate diſtreſs; and if it cannot dry up the falling 


| tear, ſooths at leaſt the grieving heart. | Where it has 
1 not the power of being uſeful, it is never burdenſome. 


 Gentleneſs never moves but as an ornament in the 
moſt elevated fituations; nor even there ever ſhines in 
its native luſtre but when dreſſed in the lowlieſt hu- 
mility. It is its genius to pleaſe rather than dazzle z 
and eſpecially to conceal with ſolicitude that ſuperiority, 
either of talents or rank, which appears in the leaſt for- 
bidding or oppreſſive to inferiors. This, in truth, is 


the great ſource and avenue of mutual enjoyment. 


Amidſt the ſtrife of interfering intereſts, it tempers the 
violence of contention, and keeps alive the ſeeds of har- 
mony. It ſoftens animoſities, renews endearments, and 
renders the countenance of man a refreſhment to man. 

| Baniſh gentleneſs from the earth, ſuppoſe the world 
filled with none but harſh and contentious ſpirits, what 
ſort of ſociety would remain ?—The howling ſolitudes 
of the deſert, the conflict of jarring elements in chaos, 
the caverns where ſubterraneous winds contend and 
roar, and the dens where ſerpents hiſs, and beaſts of 
the foreſt growl, were then the only proper repreſenta- 
tions of ſuch aſſemblies of men. Strange! that men, 
who have all but one common intereſt, ſhould ſo univer- 
fally conſpire againſt men. Have not nature and art 
infeſted their lot with a ſufficient quantity of evils, 
that they muſt themſelves thus wantonly and inceſ- 
ſantly increaſe the catalogue? As if we did not ſuffer 
enough from the ſtorm which beats upon us individu- 


ally, muſt we combine alſo in thoſe ſocieties which 


B a we. 


3 | Tas PE 7 
we have tacitly choſen for an aſylum, to fret the tem- 
| pers, and imbitter the lives, of one another? 
Whatever ends or objects the wiſe and good may be 
ſuppoſed to purſue, gentleneſs will always be found to 
favour and facilitate them. This prepoſſeſſes and wins 


| every heart, perſuades when all other arguments fail, 
and often, in the ſavage ſcenes of murder and plunder, 
_  difarms the fierce, and melts the ſtubborn. But harſh- 
' nefs, always forbidding and every where unwelcome, 
confirms the oppoſition it would ſubdue, increaſes the 
| clamour it would huſh, blows reſentment into fury, 
i | and indifference into enmity. To the man of gentle- 
19 neſs the whole world is generally diſpoſed to aſcribe 
ST every other valuable quality. The higher endow- 
K : ments of the mind we admire at a diſtance; and, when 
I any impropriety of behaviour accompanies them, we 
5 admire without love. They are like ſome of the diſ- 
in tant ſtars whoſe beneficial influence reaches not to us. 
pl But the influence of gentleneſs, like that of the ſun, is 
Tz common and univerſal, The man who poſſeſſes and 
1 realizes it in life, riſes in the world without ſtruggle, 
bi B and even flouriſhes without envy. His misfortunes 
ol are g nerally pitied 55 all, and by all his failures are 
Io forgiven. | 45H 
0 v. TASTE, : | 
Mn Tas feelings of men are ſo various, and their de- 
| 0 terminations, concerning the productions of genius, 
|: have been ſo different, that the very exiſtence of taſte 
"1 has been called in queſtion, Or ſuppoſing there is 
|| | ck 


TASTE. 21 
füch: a Kult as | tafle, ſome have doubted whether all 
men's are not alike true. We ſhall therefore firſt en- 
deavour to eftabliſh the reality of taſte, and then 
conſider in what it conſiſts. 

The truth or exiſtence of this pleafing dat) of 
mind may be inferred from the very fact produced 


« as an evidence apainft it. For, were there no ſuch 


thing, mankind would equally approve or diſapprove 
every compoſition. This ſuppoſition would for ever 
put an end to all diſcrimination of merit. The loweſt 
ballad or piece of knight-errantry would, from that 
moment, be put on à level with the Iliad or Eneid, 
and the indigeſted lucubrations of a common newſ- 
monger, be deemed equal to the hiſtorical compoſitions 5 
of Salluſt or Livy. But if this be too groſs to be ad- 
mitted, it will of conſequence follow, that the nature 
and operations of taſte ate indiſputable. 

Taſte may be defined the power of receiving plea- 
ſure from the beauties of nature and art. Some are 
of opinion that for the diſcovery of theſe we need 
have recourſe to no other faculty than that of the un- 
derſtanding. Truth, ſay they, of all kinds con- 
« ſiſts of a conformity to nature. The underſtandin 8 
© is the only judge of truth. Therefore, by the un- 
0 cen alone, we may certainly determine what, 

in the various objects we contemplate, is natural or 
© unnatural.” 

If by reaſon or underſtanding be here meant that 
faculty which, by comparing things together, enables 
us to diſcern between truth or "falſehood: and diſ- 
| B 3 covers 
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22 A., 
covers the cauſes, or traces the conſequence, of 
things, the concluſion is by no means juſt. Theſe are 
powers to which the moſt different operations be- 
long. Taſte judges inſtinctively, reaſon by the in- 
tervention of other ideas. Beauty is the object of 
the one, truth of the other: the firſt is allied to a 
warm heart, and the ſecond to a cool head. It 18 
certain, however, that ſuch performances only as are 
conformable to nature, will always pleaſe; that a 
florid ſtyle, monſtrous characters, and forced ſenti- 
ments, though perhaps reliſhed for awhile, delight no 
more the moment ſenſe and reaſon make it appear 
that they have no Juſt. foundation in nature. 

But though the underſtanding be not the only ſource 
of taſte, the one is in ſome degree indiſpenſable to 
the growth and improvement of the other. It is a 
well cultivated underſtanding which enables us to 
judge of the ſymmetry of parts, and their proportion, 
as well as the tendency of each particular part, to 
form and complete one whole. So, that by a true 
taſte, joined to ſound reaſon and ſtrong ſenſe, we are 
beſt qualified to judge of compoſition. 

It is ſtill urged that there is no ſuch thing as true 
and corrupt taſte. For as, in architecture, the Grecian . - 
ſtructures were admired for many ages; then the 
Gothic taſte ſucceeded, and prevailed for as long a 
time; and now the models of -ancient Greece are. 
again revived. Thus different periods and different 
nations have each a different ſtyle in building. In 
like manner, the A ſiatics . aſſumed ſuch bold 
metaphors 


jan 


* 


i TASTE. 3 
metaphors, and ſtrong language, as appeared turgid to 


the Attics, __ delighted only in plain. and ſimple 


expreſſions, eres 0925 HTO 25 
From dete ail fi facts, ſome have concluded 


that every one's taſte is equally good, and that there 
is no ſtandard by which to aſcertain what is true and 
what is falſe. But will any pretend to ſay that the 
taſte of a Hottentot; or that of a Cherokee, is as 


* + 


as the taſte of an European, who has received 


by carefully ſtudying the compoſitions of the moſt 
claſſical writers? The bare mention of this ſingle cir- 
cumſtance ſeems ſufficient to expoſe its abſurdity. 

The word taſte is derived or borrowed: from one of 


the external ſenſes which bears the ſame name; and as, 
by proper application, the literal ſenſe may improve to 


an high degree, ſo alfo may the figurative. Thus he 
whoſe taſte is not yet refined pronounces only on gene- 
ral, being unable to point out particular beauties, or 
to diſcriminate minute imperfections. Afterwards, 
by proper culture, and a ſedulous attention to the moſt 
eminent authors, comparing them together, and mark- 
ing the moſt ſtriking paſſages, he may come to deſery 
thoſe very graces which he ſaw not before, and which 
eſcape the notice of a leſs inquiſitive and curious 
mind. He will then obſerve the niceſt difference be- 
tween light and ſhade, and trace with accuracy and 
pleaſure the ſmalleſt Jines, however blended, till they 
mingle entirely, and are loſt in each other, 
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we diſtinguiſſi the juſt from the un 
we any proper or decifive ſtandard by which our va- 
rious appeals may be finally adzudged ? ere, in- 
deed, is the hardeſt part of our täſæ! We give che 
name of ſtandard to that which is generally ack no 
to be an equitable criterion” of other tHings* of 
one ſame kind. A ſtandard weight; for inſtance, 18 
wich we try the juſtneſs of all other weights. 
Thus the court is deemed the ſtandard of gbbd breeds 
ing, and the holy ſcriptures of theglogical truth. 
In like manner the ſtandard of taſte” applies only t6' 
objects ſubject to its cognizance. One admires muſie, 
another poetry, and a third painting; and yet all ma 
poſſeſs 2 juſt taſte. The tenderneſs and delicacy of 
Virgil may charm one. T may be ſtruck with the 
ſimplicity and fire of the Iliad: Still neither” of us 
may be defective in point of dĩſcernment or taſte. But 
ſhould my antagoniſt affirm that Homer has no Beau- 
ties, or, at leaſt, but very few, I conclude inimedi- 
ately that he is either totally deſtitute of taſte, or has* 
only a moſt imperfect one. For this I appeal to the” 
united teſtimony of all ages, which would condemn mn 
him, as it would his taſte, who ſhould affirm that ſugar” 
is a very ſtrong bitter. Some think nature tlie on 
ſtandard to which we ought to apply our different 
taſtes, in order to determine which deſerves the pre- 
ference. Though this may be no improper rule in 
imitative 
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TASTE, 
imitative e and deſigning arts, as the teſt of literary 
compoſition it will not prove uniformly deciſive. 
The inimitable fimplicity of Parnel is generally pre- 
ferred to the. ſprightly wit of Cowley; ; it is, notwith- 
ſtanding, Rill difficult to ſay which of the two is the 
molt ſucceſsful imitator of nature. PE 
Did we know any. perſon poſſeſſed of infalli ia rea- 
ſon, the beſt ſenſe, true diſcernment; and juſt taſte, 
to him we might finally and ſafely refer, on his judge- 
ment ſecurely rely. But there is none to whom man- 


kind will pay ſuch a deference. We muſt therefore 


have recourſe for a ſtandard to another quarter. And 
though works of the moſt perfect deſcription have 
not eſcaped the cenſure of ſome periods, ſucceeding ones 
have never failed to do them jultice. The higheſt mo- 
dels of compoſition have been accidentally condemned, 
but the temporary illuſion which obſcured their excel- 


lence ſoon diſappeared, and they, by commanding uni- 
verſal attention, excited that unanimous ſu frage a | 


miration, which is their natural and juſt reward. Of 
this claſs are the Iliad and Æneid, which, though 
not abſolutely perfect, the nobleſt and moſt accom- 
pliſhed pieces of all antiquity, and which have been 
generally admired in almoſt every age. Among our- 
ſelves, in the diſſolute reign of Charles the Second, 
taſte was very different from what it is at preſent. 
The quaint witticiſms of Cowley, and the wild fallies 
of Waller, were then applauded and- extolled as ele- 
gant models of fine compoſition, while the ſimple ma- 
jeſty of Milton was altogether overlooked, and Para- 


diſe 


* 
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diſe Loſt, lay buried in oblivion. Ignoranee and bar - 
barity, luxury and profuſion, may, indeed, ſometimes: 
render nations, as well as individuals, blind. to. the. 
productions of the greateſt maſters; but we may fairly 
and honourably rely on the public judgment her 
confirmed by a ſeries of ſucceſſive e pion 
Here the reader will permit me to chat good- ; 
neſs of heart, as well as ſoundneſs. of head, is peculi-, 
arly eſſential to a good taſte. z Without. this vou will, 
be wholly unable to reliſh the various pleaſures of 8 . 
moral beauty, one of the nobleſt and ſublimeſt 
of refined ſenſation which the mind of man is capable 
of indulging. The man who i 1s, deſtitute. of this ta- 
lent, whatever his other powers may be, labours under 
a defect which no kind or degree of reſinement can 
poſſibly ſupply. For the tender, the humane, the bene- 
volent, the generous and noble in heart and character, 
excite thoſe con genial and ſympathetic affections, 
which conſtitute a ſeries of the moſt exquiſite and ſub- 
ſtantial enjoyment. | „ 


VI GENIUS OF POETRY. 


o * * "4 


1 - 


Arx true Poetry is the genuine effuſion either of a 
glowing heart, or of an ardent fancy! In truth, theſe 
are qualities which nature ſeldom beſtows apart. 
Wherever we find uncommon ſenſibility, the powers 
of imagination are proportionably ſtrong. Hence it 
is often obſerved, that the ſympathetic few, whoſe minds 
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have got à habit of thinking; whoſe taſtes are refined 
by reading, whoſe tempers are mellowed by humanity; 
are by turns, of all others, the moſt lively, and the moſt 
melancholy. This brooding and muſing diſpoſition, 
{6 coflgenial to the beſt minds, and which originates 


partly from delicacy of organs, and peculiarity of con- 


ception, whether connected with poliſhed or unculti- 
vated” life, is the only ſtamina of poetic merit.” How 


uncommonly plaintive and energe etical the ſtrains in 


which the amiable Gray dilates this idea. The ſeene lies 
in a church- yard; and his 7e, the native ſeat of tender- 
neſs and ſublimity, lifts up her voice among the dead, 
* warbles in the moſt maßeltie ſtic and melancholy tones! 


* 
. * 8 59] PS — 
* 


: Perbapi in this neglected VT XI 
Some heart once pregnant avith celeſtial fret 75 
Hani. that the rod of empire might have uc d. 
Or cn d to ecflafy the living hre. | 
But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time, did ne er nr; 
Chill penury repreſs d their noble rage, 
And froze the _ current of the ſoul. 


The hiſtory of the Stoics is proof ſufficient, that 
efuanimity fits juſt as aukwardſy on men, as dig- 
nity" does on apes. Perhaps the fable of Proteus 
is no bad emblematic repreſentation of the hitman 
mind. Her dwelling, like his, is invifible; the is 
active only when impelled by certain circumfſanices, oc- 
cafions, and feelings; and he was not more intent on 

SF | counting 
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counting his flocks s and his herds, than the is i in arrang- 
ing and digeſting her ideas. His ſleep, Which ſucce 
this exerciſe, may refer either to her being worn. out 
with ſtudy, or the limits that circumſcribe her opera- 
| tions. Nor did he know more about time, propl 
| as he was, than ſhe « does to whom the paſt, the preſent, 
and the future, are in ſome degree familiar. But 
moſt of all, the different ſhapes he aſſumed, eaſily and 
elegantly apply to her wonderful powers of improve 
ment, and exhibit a ſtriking picture of that beautifu 
and ney creation, which attends the excurſions of every 
poetical genius. | bes 1 
The character in which there i is no variety is rarely 
firiking, neyer original. Uniformity of temper and 
manners, in every ſituation, fools have dignified with 
the name of philoſophy, but men of ſenſe know to be 
dullneſs. And we ſhall moſt certainly loſe our labour 
if we ſeek for any kind of excellence amidſt the ſteril 
ſtupifaction of apathy and phlegm. There is no merit 
which is not the child of exertion. Genius never ſteps 
forth with conſcious preeminence, till rouſed and ex- 
the proſpect of immortality, or an emulation 
to excel. But the moment fancy thus takes fire, a 
the heart thus catches the flame of glory, ſhe ſtarts from 
her ſlumbers, exhibits her own likeneſs, and aſſerts her 
natural ſuperiority. It is the captivating union of 
fiction and ſentiment, which then gives Poetry her di- 
vineſt charms, Which renders her fo delightful a com- 
panion to the yotaries of taſte, and which gives her ſo 
infnite ly he advantage of all her ſiſter arts. Io 
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The mind of man is equally fond and full of variety. 
We diſlike moſt, if not all rhings, in proportion as we 
know them. Our experience, whatever we may know 
of nature, or have ſeen of life, does by no means ex- 
hauſt the ſubject. The largeſt acquiſitions of the 
longeſt lives, and moſt ardent capacities, are till inade- 
quate to our natural thirſt for novelty. This is that 
univerſal paſſion which predominates, leſs or more, in 
all characters, moulds our tempers, ſelects our plea- 
ſures, and determines our purſuits ; which renders our 
preſent precarious being ſupportable; and after which 
we continue to dance in every form, from the begin- 
ning to the end of life. That alarming vacuity or 
emptineſs within ourſelves, which we feel ſo often, and 
regret ſo much, is a molt affecting indication of con- 
ſcious wretchedneſs; and that nothing paſt or preſent is 
ſatisfying or deſerves attention independent of Aa. 
This characteriſtic feature of the human intellect al- 
ternately pleaſed and puzzled the greateſt philoſophers 
of antiquity. And a Britiſh bard, who always knew 
where to dive for the richeſt ore, expreſſes it with equal 
beauty and preciſion in theſe well-known and well- 
made lines, | 


Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaſt, . 
Man never is, but always to be bleſt: 
T he foul uneaſy and confin d from home 

Reſts and expatiates in a life to com. 


To comprehend this idea i in its utmoſt latitude, we 


need only transfer our attention from life to poetry. 
N For 
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For the ſame principles 'by which miſers ſo anxiouſly 
hoard their ſtores, by which the ſons of pride ſcram- 
ble up the ſteep and ſlippery aſcent of power; 
which the votaries of pleaſure are ſo meanly abſorbed 
in luxury, and by which the idle of every kind, take 
ſo many ways of killing that time, which muſt other- 
wiſe kill them; diſpoſe the whole world to chaſe the 
folly, or conjure up the fiction moſt adapted to their 
humour. Nothing fills imagination with thoſe noble 
and ſublime conceptions ſo congenial to her nature, 
perhaps nothing greatly delights or raviſhes the heart 
which has not in it a certain daſh of romance. 

| Here then the propitious Genius of Poetry comes to 
our aſſiſtance and relief, with a ſeaſonable and ſingu- 
lar propriety. New worlds, new orders of being, 
another univerſe peopled with variety of other inha- 
bitants, ariſe at her call; and at her call vaniſh and 
give way to an endleſs ſucceſſion of the ſame preter- 
natural characters crowding in groups on original 
minds, through the whole range of aerial creation. 


What is popular ſuperſtition in all its groteſque: and 


prepoſterous forms, but the offspring of this ſublime 
principle, diſguiſed by the monſtrous deformities of 
plebeian credulity. For the moment a claflical taſte 
and bold imagination reclaim and adopt them, how 
naturally do they incorporate with the pureſt poetry? 
Are they not then as graceful and captivating as ever 
they were ugly? The ſame abſurd. misſhapen ſpectres, 
all the traditional tales of ſpells: and incantations, of 
magicians, witches, wizards, and fairies, of ghoſts, 
goblins, 
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32 GBN4YS, or POETRY. 
goblins, and elves, which ſeem ſo frightful in the nur- 


ſexy, and are ſo ſhocking in the mouth of a clown, re- 
fined by the genius of Shakeſpeare, pleaſe in the cloſet, 
and raviſh in the playhouſe, Thus the vulgar have 
poetry as well as the learned; and all the differ- 
ence is, that the former love and reverence as true, 
what the latter only | 
Whatever breaks the dull uniformity of life gives 
new play to the affections, or is an additional outlet to 
the heart, may be conſidered as a valuable 


Man's feeble race what ls aauait. 2 
Labour and penury, the racks of pai *, 1 
Diſeaſe, and forrow' s weeping train, | 
And death, ſad refuge, from the ills of fate! L 
The fond complaint my ſong di prove, 
And juſtify the laws of Joue. 
Say, has he given in vain the heavenly muſe? _ 
Night and all her fickly dews; © : | 
Her Jpeares wan and birds of boding , 
He gives to range the dreary fy 3 
Till down the eaftern cliffs afar, . 
Hyperion's march they ſpy, and glittering ſhafts of war ! 
Under the genial influence of Poetry we reach a 
ſublimer hemiſphere, and breathe as it were a purer 
air. She begins our acquaintance, and enlarges our 
correſpondence, with the innocent inhabitants of ely- 
fium ; ſhe inſenſibly deſtroys our groſſer attachments, 
and lifts our hearts above trifles; gives us other views 
and 
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and other feelings; gui 


Beneath the good bow far—but far above the great! 
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"By this charming art the mind, no longer tram; 
meled within the narrow circle of the f niſes, ſprings 
away beyond'the verge of reality, and roars" 4 
through all the wilds and regions of I 
Wherever ſhe takes her flight a thou and 


£418 


tions bear on her view, all her tones are 
tempered to the trueſt delicacy; ; emotions of 
pleaſing and ſoothin g, of the ſiveeteſt and' 


-awakened, her paſſions "by turns throw / into che 
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and realized by the magic of encha 
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reader as well as the writer. 80 
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34 GENIUS or rorRx. 
Tuben ſource of all my bliſs and all my woe, + 
| That found'ft: me poor at firft and keeps me ſo; 
Tuo guide'by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurſe of ev'ry virtue fare thee auel!̃x h 
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Such is the fine contexture and beautiful ſymmetry 
[hy of, nature, chat a certain inexplicable vein of ſympa- 
thy rugs through all her works. Things animate and 
inanimate affect each other in a manner perfectly myf. 
1 tteerious. In what circumſtance do not human affections 
i at leaſt branch out and multiply? Even local attach- 
WE. ments often conſtitute no ſmall ſhate of our happineſs 
„ | or miſe Like thoſe ſhrubs which equally take root 
in ee. ion and every ſoil, wherever we ate, and 
wherever we go, our minds invariably cling to the. 
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15 = bjects around us. Now the peculiar buſineſs of al 
175 3 | ſentimental poetr is to trace minutely every fibre of 
me tte heart, through all the windings, intricacies, and 

. variety of i its motions, and to touch every occaſional 


| Mg, N | lelicacy in its proper tone. This f is the great arche- 

; 148 _ __ » type whence the Genius of Poetry borrows all he 

* 1 faireſt and moſt elegant forms; whatever ſhe creates, or 

15 Fa | fabricates, is ſo far excellent only as it bears this re- 
1 ſemblance, muſt ſtill be in nature and truth, other- 

{ oe Fe ; wiſe her fables were monſters. without a likeneſs, were 

it by. | images without an original! For probability is that 
1 ä inſuperable barrier which her wildeſt excur- 
1 1 ſtions, —that inviſible genius which clothes her moſt 

= OY romantic ſcenes. with beauty and -pr ion, which 
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5 gives reality and life to her fictions, and which makes 
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GENIUS. OF (POETRY, 35 
her moſt uncommon deſcriptions intereſting, becauſe 
it makes them natural. % 

It is the ſpirit alone, that diſtinguiſhes poetry, juſt 
as characters take their peculiar colouring from the 
caſt or complexion . of particular minds. The moſt 
abſurd nonſenſe in the world, as it often does, may 

either drawl in meaſure, or ſtraddle i in rhyme. Pope 
calls ſome of the poetry of his times proſe run mad. 

Moſt of ours is, at beſt, but prattle, or fuſtian i in ma- 
nacles. To make verſes by the well known, laws of 
cadence and quantity, or tag lines together by ſylla- 
bles of ſimilar ſounds, is an art which requires no in- 
vention at all, Which may be accompliſhed without 
any vigorous exertion, ſo eaſy and | mechanical; in 

ſhort, that the greateſt dunce in nature, by the mere 
dint of application, may acquire more facility in it 
than a firſt rate genius. Hence poetry aſſumes every 
kind of dreſs, and is known alike in all; as the 
elegant and graceful motions of a fine woman are ſeen 
and felt in every maſque. So that I much doubt if 
any real Poet can write with ſucceſs in a counterfeit 
character. For either his ideas or expreſſion mult fre- 
quently betray him without the aid of numbers. 

Johnſon is ſuch a ſlave to harmony, that he never 
ſpeaks a word: but in'tune. All his writings are.equally 

| and every where enriched with a vein of the pureſt and 

| ſublimeſt imagery. He has the genius in an eminent 

and wants nothing but the regularity of mea- 
ſure, or the prettineſs of rhyme, to make him one of 
our moſt finiſhed moral and ſentimental poets. _ 
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; have wrote, but for the age in which he lived. From 
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his letter on education, however, the following ſen- 
tence breathes a fulneſs and harmony not inferior to 
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| the moſt elaborate one in the Rambler, | eee 1 
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bt; "ſhall detain you 10 longer in the demonſtration of bar : ; 
ave ſhould not do, but Straight conduct you to a hill 7 de, = 
where 1 will point You out the .right path Ha virtuous 7 
and noble education ; laborious indeed at the firſt 2 ſcent, 2 h 
but elſe fo. ſmooth, 7 gr een, /o full * good proſpects and 5 
melodious Sounds vn every fide, that the harp of Orp! beus 


Was, not more charming. | 3 8 1 
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FR; The muſe of Sterne, R . hed never r wrote - 
2 regular. poem in his life, we often ſurpriſe warbling, 
as it were by accident, in the ſweeteſt and tendereſt 
ſtrains. Like the Britiſh nightingale, indeed, ſhe, raxely 
prolongs her ſong, but her every note goes to the bot- 
tom of the heart. A more poetical idea never warmed 
the human imagination than that occaſioned by Uncle 2 


1 Toby's oath. His en. inſenſibly catches the 1 
vl | nga of. the thought: 5.5445. 8 -...., = 
1 The accuſing ſpirit, which . * to e 5 ne TO 1 f 
; * | * evith the oath, bluſhed as he gave it in; and the recording 
los 0 
N angel, as he wrote it down, dropped à tear __ the aword, 
Mit. ith) 1 and blotted it out for ewerꝰe * di 
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* 0 Flexibility is the great and principal characteriſtic 
Wh of a dramatic genius. What wonderful verſatility of 
+ | thinking, ſpeaking, and acting, marks the poetical | 
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[ 


powers of Shakeſpeare. - The exhibition in the Ju- 
bilee, ſplendid and magnificent as it appears, is but a 
faint emblem of what figures, machinery and move- 
ments, warmed and occupied his large and fertile ima- 
gination. And yet, through the whole range of the 
drama, is it not ſtrange and unprecedented that his 
poetical ſpirit never forſakes him, never flags; but 
uniformly beats time from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
with all the flexions and functions of humanity ! Te: 
even ſeems peculiar condeſcenſion in his PP clowns 
to blab their buffoonery in proſe. 

What make the letters of Gray, publiſhed by Maſon, 
ſo engaging to readers of taſte, but that they abound 
in poetical flights! Though he affe&s to ſpeak with 
ſome diflike of poetry in proſe, no man indulges it 
more, and yet we ſtill wiſh he had been leſs on his 
guard againſt it, His uncommon genius always 
ſtruggles under reſtraint; but whenever the miracles of 
nature paſs before him, as they often do, ſhe inſtantly 


ſhakes off the reins, and bids defiance to all his pre- 


cautions. How pictureſque and particular the following 
ſhort deſcription of Kent! Though not ſufficiently 
acquainted with the country to aſcertain its juſtneſs, I 


feel its beauty; I think myſelf on the very ſpot; I ſee 


diſtinctly and minutely every object he mentions : 

In the weſt part of it, from every eminence, the oe 
catches ſome long reach of the Thames or Medway, with 
all their ſhipping : in the eaſt the ſea breaks in upon you, 
and mixes its white. tranfient ſails, and glittering blue 
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; But the Genius of Poetry appears no where ſo 1 
and engaging as when it mingles with the ſoftneſs and 


delicacies of the female character. Among other 

ſtrange features of the times, it is none of the leaſt un- 

accountable, that the feminine genius never ſhone in 

fuller and ſweeter majeſty, yet never ſuffered ſuch un- 


gentle, ungenerous, and unmerited abuſe as it does at 
preſent. Who knows not that this bleſſed principle 
is the chief leſſon our youth are taught from a late ce- 


lebrated ſyſtem * of politeneſs; as if good manners 


conſiſted in rudeneſs to the Ladies, or we ſhould pleaſe 
only in proportion as we thought them contemptible. 
Their worth, however, to every candid and congemial 
mind, is equally known and felt in all the walks of do- 
meſtic life. Though confined intirely to matters of pure 
taſte and elegance, yet would it not be undeſerving 
more general approbation. The author of An E/ay on the 
Writings and Genius of Shakeſpeare diſcovers an energy 
of thought, and a delicacy of ſentiment, which rank 
her among our beſt poets, and raiſe her ſex above the 
inſolence and envy of all who affect to degrade them. 
Speaking of the Origin of Poetry, how beautifully 
does ſhe enter into the ſpirit and enthuſiaſm ſhe de- 


ſcribes. I quote the paſſage chiefly for the idea ſo 


philoſophically juſt and poetical that concludes it: 
De ancient poet was admitted into the Hnod of the 


gods, he di — of their natures, he repeated their 


counſels, 
as Cheſterfield's Letters. 


SR 
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\ 
5906 and without the charge of impiety or preſumption, 
diſcloſed their difſentions, and publiſbed their wices. He 
peopled the woods with nymphs, the rivers with deities; 
and, that he might ſtill haue ſome being within call to his 
affiftance, he placed FR. E n in the vacant . 
of a 3 15 . 

Imitation ſeems the only tek! in which all ordi- 

nary minds are doomed to trudge. Thus in life, as well 
as in writing, very few have either merit or magnani- 
mity enough to burſt the barriers of cuſtom, We learn 
to move and do every thing as formally and as me- 
chanically too, from the example and inſtruction of 
thoſe around us, as parrots or magpies to chatter 
in their cage. This is the field, which has been ſo 
very prolific of dunces in every nation and climate 
under heaven, where all ſorts of literally vermin breed 
and ſwarm innumerable. Indeed, they could not live 
in another element. Here, to be ſure, nature has ſown 
them with a liberal hand ; and, like her other produc- 
tions, when miſplaced, they become ridiculous, uſeleſs, 
or pernicious only, as tranſplanted by art, 

An original poet, though accidentally ſituated even 
in this ſhade, cannot long be hid. Like the oak, fling 
him where you will, he is always ſurely, however 
lowly, towering above his fellows, and aſpiring to be 
monarch of the foreſt. He often catches the very 
genius, reflects the very ſpirit and fire of his maſter, 
and ſometimes improves and elevates him to a degree 
of perfection which he knew not before, | | 
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40 © ORIGIN or BEAUTY OR GRACE. 


How remarkably is this obſervation exemplified in 
Vitgilead Milton. Homer, we muſt allow, is the ori- 
ginal author of that ſublime ſpecies of poetry in which 
both excel. But does not the one refine, and the 
other exalt him! From the fr he receives that taſte 
and purity which alone ſeemed wanting tb the perfec- 
tion of his ſtrains ; from the ſecond that majeſty and 
magniſicence to which there is nothing equal in human 


compoſition ! . | 
VII, ORIGIN OF BEAUTY|OR GRACE. 


Ta za is an obvious quality i in bodies of every 
kind, by which the light we ſee them in affects 


our organs of ſight in ſuch a manner as to produce. 


ſenſations equally varied and diſtinct. This quality 
they derive in common with all others from that ori- 
ginal and independent Being, who 1s himſelf the ſoul 
and beauty of every thing great, amiable, or intereſt- 
ing, in what he has made 

What is the whole. ſyſtem of univerſal nature but 
the vaſt and living organ by which He operates, by 
which He is known, and by which, in a peculiar man- 
ner, humanity is exalted into an immediate correſ- 

pondence with Divinity? „ 

The Platonic ſyſtem of philoſophizin g proceeds up- 
on this maxim, that mind or intelligence is the only 
object which reaſon recognizes in all the exhibitions 
or works of nature. Thus all the attractions ſo ex- 

quiſitely 


a 


— ICS 


1 
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quiſitely pdurtrayed by: human ingenuity in ſtatuary, 
in architecture, in painting, or in gardening, are 
charming in proportion as they reſemble the more 
finiſhed and ſublime forms, in the productions or ope- 
rations of which they are only imitations. Conſe- 
quently the peculiar lovelineſs of the female form is 
but the mere exterior of internal excellence. What 
is beauty properly analyſed but an aſſemblage or com- 
bination of ſuch objects as are moſt likely to preſent 
our minds with an idea of ſuch virtues as generally 
diſtinguiſh the ſofter ſex! What is grace but theſe 
affecting and pleaſing qualities in motion! 
Little minds have long been famous for rendering 
that ridiculous which they do not reliſh or compre- 
hend. But, in every compariſon of the ſexes, an ap- 
peal is naturally and implicitly made to fact; and they 
are either ſtrangely inattentive to the great maſter= 
ſprings of active life, or know little of the world, 
who do not the fair the juſtice to acknowledge that, 
if in ſome inſtances we ſhew the ſtrongeſt heads, they 
uniformly diſcover the beſt hearts. And it ſeems fit- 
ting and appoſite, that diſpoſitions the ſweeteſt and 
moſt commanding ſhould occupy and actuate the fineſt 
frames. | ES en Od „„ 
The body is perhaps more deeply affected, more 
univerſally moulded or formed, by our moral than 
our ſpeculative powers. And though thoſe of the fe- 
male mind may operate with leſs vigour, they have 
certainly more regularity, ſweetneſs, and delicacy; 
and for that reaſon effect an exterior proportionably 
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42 -ORIGIN OF BEAUTY OK GRACE. 
| more amiable and engaging than ours. Indeed, the 
moſt "graceful of all attitudes and movements are 
thoſe to which truth and nature, in thinking and feel- 


are, and though at leaſt but a ſpecies of the dulleſt mi- 
mickry, like monſtrous figures, or glaring colours, of 


kind, may ſet the vulgar a gaping, becauſe their 


minds are ſtill rude and uninformed, and becauſe 
their taſte has not acquired that keen edge, that acute 
diſcernment, without which reality is ſeldom diſcri- 
minated from the mere ſhadow or ſemblance. Ex- 
preſſions of a pure mind only reach the heart: nor is 
the heart in a tone for recognizing them with ſuitable 


affections, when either cnervated by e or ren- 


dered torpid by ruſticĩity. 
© The truth is, whatever marks intelligence ant deſign, 


is an exhibition of a pure mind. There is nothing 
great or excellent in the elegant and uſeful arts, which 


has not a moſt immediate reference to the peculiar taſte 


and genius of the reſpective artiſts. We eſtimate and 
diſcriminate their parts -and abilities by their works. 
Theſe are to us decifive FR of what they are able 
to perform. 

Body is known by its inert, and mind by her ac- 
tive, qualities. We have no other way of recogniz- 
ing either than by our ſenſes ; the actual exertion of 
which is eſſential to the perception of the one, in the 
perception of the other they are moſily paſſive. It is 


by the exerciſe of the ſenſes that one mind becomes 


viſible, acceſſible, and communicative to her other 


et 


"= Tons 
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ſiſter minds. In this vehicle ſhe can expreſs what 
| feelings, utter what ideas, and twiſt herſelf into what 
form ſhe pleaſes. By this connexion ſhe becomes 
ſuſceptible of a thouſand charms, and is conſcious of 
a thouſand ſenſibilities, of which beings, bt * 
ritual, perhaps, have no conception. 

So that the whole material ſyſtem of things may be 
conſidered as conſtituting only the ſimple exterior of 
that great, inviſible, incomprehenſible, and immortal 
Spirit which animates, inſpires, and direQs the whole. 
And what are the moſt exquiſite enjoyments and plea- 
ſures we derive from that univerſal Genius of Beauty, 
which every where lives and reigns around us, but a 
cordial intercourſe of ſoul with the great Original of 
all things. Thus objects of taſte and imagination 
are all juſt ſo many avenues or channels conſecrated 
by Nature for ſecuring an habitual correſpondence 
between her 1 offspring and the ſource of 
intelligence. 

Through all the various departments of cer ho 
obſerve how inſtantaneouſly and inſenſibly tempers 
impregnated with fimilar fires diſcriminate, ſelect, 
and mingle with each other. A ſudden impulſe, like 
| ſome magic charm, operates almoſt unconſciouſly, 
and cements their affections in a moment. By a cer- 
tain myſterious ſympathy, which generally commences 
and becomes mutual at firſt fight, they ſeem to read 
and explore one another's ſouls, and exchange, with 
fincere and reciprocal ſatisfaction, the filent and inex- 
preſible endearments of heart-felt eſteem. 
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them more intenſely than others; and they alone 
ſeem acquainted with that mute ſort of language in 


Which ſentiment or feeling is ſo evidently ſuperior to 


ein verbal or artificial utterance. _ 
++ To. minds thus ſuſceptible of whatever i is 5 


, #2 affecting, the preſſure of afflictions which cannot 
be concealed, the far-fetched heavings of a penſive 


burſting heart, communicate immediate and irreſiſti- 


ble ſympathy. Under the influence of a temperature 


thus delicate and refined, the very fight of diſtreſs, 


in certain ſituations, is enough to convulſe the whole 
frame. The agonies of a ſoft and tender heart, 


however occaſioned, ſet theirs a bleeding at every 


pore: and nothing produces a more exalted ſpecies 


of delight, to perſons thus compaſſionate, than the 
means of anticipating the wiſhes of the neceſſitous, or 


_ alleviating the ſufferings of the troubled in mind. 


A mortified and dejeted countenance affects them 


more exquiſitely than a thouſand tongues. The 


moping aſpect, the long and wan viſage, the eye 


tthat rolls inconſolable, and ſeems exhauſted and dry 


with weeping, the heavy deep ſigh, the heſitating 


voice, the open mouth, the pale and trembling lips, 
the drooping head and penſive look, are to them 
more expreſſive and tender than all that words can 


e or even fancy delineate. 
Why 


In ſuch minds. how. ſtrong and prevalent, how ami- 
able and affecting, the workings of humanity! All 
thoſe melting and querulous vibrations of diſtreſs, 
£ which mark the different ſtages of mortality, touch 
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do we ſtill yield to thoſe maſters of the human heat 


ORIGIN OF BEAUTY OR GRACE: 

' Why are che deſeriptions of ancients Io infinitely 
ſuperior to thoſe of modern poetry? Why are we ſo 
inferior to them in developing the various paſſions 
which agitate individuals and ſocieties? Why, with 
all our boaſted acquiſitions in literature and ſcience, 


» 
in painting, ſculpture, ſtatuary, and every art that 


reſpects internal character or intellect, its influence 


on human affairs, and the whole machinery of life? 
One reaſon probably is, that they were mere occupied 
in tracing effects to their eauſes than we are; that the 
ſcenes of general action were then more turbulent, 
and Hnpelen the'mind to greater ardour and exertion 


than now; and that they made the paſſions and 
workings of human nature the ſole object of their at- 


tention, and the excluſive Tubje&' of all their moſt in- 
tereſting and elaborate delineatiotis.”” And'to what do 
they who have acquired the art of repreſentatioti moſt 
complete owe all their excellence and ſucceſs, but to 
that Rappy flexibility in their organs by which” we 


are enabled to trace the various movements or their 


minds as minutely and diſinetty” a they feel them! 
' Pardon this intrufion, ye generous lovers of nature, 


and f Pious worſhippers of nature's God! May her 


faireſt and ſweeteſt forms be ever propitious to your 
hallowed haunts! But know, ye not, that, wherever 
you are, and wherever you go, you tread on ſacred 
ground; that all that beautiful aſſemblage of colours, 
WG 9 on your ſight, and all thoſe captivating 
uin Al | ſounds 


8 


ORIGIN OF BEAUTY OR GRACE, 
your ears, are material and viſible 


= 


| ſignatures. of an immaterial and inviſible principle! 
: | 3 | Nay, what are all the various charms which every 
' | mare ſhine and wanton in the aſpect of nature; 
1. equally adorn her homelieſt and her gayeſt 
Gions; and by which you are ſo. m 
| 4 | ut pure emanations of Divinity! 
3 wy ich is deemed the maſter- piece of 
. to its Hare in His likeneſs, for 
| 7. 0 all its delicacy, < „proportion and comelineſs. 
Yi . 1 eniſhed our bodies with organs, our heads with 


% ___ 
4 


ideas, and our hearts with ſentiment! From Him the 
ves all her garniture and riches; nature all 
„ profuſion, and perfection; the ſun 
and luſtre; and the heavens all their ſplen- 
. aagni ee Wuneger n the un- 


v wiſhes the haven with ecitafy, is an ee and Arik 


1 feature of 8 e Intelligence and Benignity. | 
= | il ib d it is ſure moſt pleaſing of all ſpeculations, ; 
A. in which the. contemplative faculties of man can be 
| engaged, to trace the living and plaſtic energy of this 

awful, ſublime, . inc ehenfible Being through all 
| the delicate and diſcriminating tints, hues, and com- 


ions of ſenſitive, as well as through all the ſym- 
_ ſenſibilities, and attachments of animated and 
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| VIII. HUME AND BOLINGBROKE.: 
Taz private characters of Hume and Bolin | 
ho „ 


The manners of the one were 


, for and engaging; choſe of the other rather ſtately, : 
neſs. aſſuming, and unifo The youth as well 


as manhood of the firſt was f 
ſtance in which fortune placed 
fingle attention to the cu 
of his literary talents; that of the ſecond, ap 
without any view whatever, and in ſcenes of the 
nable diflipation. , nn. 

Hume maintained through life an 
tion and cultivated. every wet of virtue ang; worth. 


ra- 


— 


k al © been known. to reviſe, 


ſwers to ſome parts of 


HUME" AND BOLINGBROKE. 

pomp and oſtentation. Peculiarly affable and eaſy 
of acceſs, he diſcovered nothing of the ſcholar either 
in his appearance or converſation ; and all his atten- 
tions, being the ſpontaneous effuſions of genuine phi- 
lanthropy, were without ceremony or parade. While 
his — were induſtriouſſy exerted to overturn the 
ſylem, his morals would have adorned the pureſt and 
moſt primitive ages, of Chriſtianity. He was neither 
wanting i in that extraordinary vigour of mind, nor in 
goodnefs of heart which, in- every country 
= period 6f human nn ory have always cftingutſhed 
. Fa "this vier ach 1 ee of excellence, in the firſt dif- 

tinctions of ür nan | 
The ſublimeft theory of virtue his exalted genius could 
cither conceive or recommend, had yet but little in- 
fluence on n the manag ent of his aſfions. He was 
not 4 ſpeculative only, but a practical lübertine. Sta- 
ad for à great number of years; and during ſome 
of the moſt critical and im yrtant pe sds of the Eng- 
vortex of public life; he Was 
engroſſed and agitated, to be 
eee thoſe tender endearments, which 
or the moſt part rompt and accompany the exerciſe 
— private and domeſtic virtue. But as the evening 
of bis days approached, in a ſituation not a little ſoli- 
tary and romantic, his elevated and enlightened 
mind aſſumed a gravity and repoſe; ſuitable to that 
majeſtic and commanding tone which had ever cha- 

acteriſed its greateſt exertions, 
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HUME AND BOLINGBROKE. 4 


Different as the talents in writing of theſe eminent 
authors certainly were, the many bright ſpecimens of 
their taſte and genius, now in the poſſeſſion of the 
public, diſcover a few points, at leaſt, in which there 
is {till a very ftriking likeneſs, The infinite and irre- 
parable miſchief done to ſociety by an affectation of 
religion, where the reality of it was wanting, betrayed 
each of them into a moſt implacable and unwarrant- 
able averſion to whatever bears the name: and, un- 
der the obnoxious maſque of bigotry and hypocriſy, 
the moſt ſacred feelings and regards of mankind are 
treated with due reſpe& by neither. 'The very picca- 
dillos, however, of ſuch ſuperior minds, candour 
Juſtice point out as obj ects of no inconſidetable deli- 
cacy and reſpect. 'Thoſe only of equal capacity are 
competent to decide on their ſentiments and ideas. 
Ill does it become every literary Cerberus to ſnarl at 
the favourites of Apollo. 1 

Bolingbroke's genius was bold, pictureſque, ſplen- 
did, and oratorical; that of Hume ſeemed more 
acute, conciſe, and penetrating. The one is diſtin- 
guiſhed by a lofty and daring imagination, by an in- 
exhauſtible brilliancy of ideas, and by a diction pecu- 
larly full, expreſſive, and tropical; the other by a 
clear and ſabtile underſtanding, by deep and accurate 
thinking, and by a ſtyle uniformly emphatical and 
elegant. The conceptions of the firſt were ſo ſtrong 
and ardent that he graſped at truth by a kind of intui- 
tive violence, without ſtooping to any of thoſe flow 
and intermediate means by which ſhe condeſcends ta 

Vor EL D- become 
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| become acceſſible to more ordinary minds ; the ſecond 
poſſeſſed all the powers of inveſtigation in ſuch per- 
fection as induced him to ſpare no pains in the diſ- 
covery of this important object, by the humble and 
diſpaſſionate, but infallible, mode of reaſoning. Hif- 
tory and metaphyſics were the favourite and moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful ſtudy of Hume: Bolingbroke's letters on the 
firſt are among the moſt finiſhed of his productions; 8 
but he never loſt himſelf ſo completely as when he 
| plunged into the bottomleſs abyſs of the ſecond. IM 
10 Theſe celebrated writers have both inveſtigated, in 
a maſterly manner, the multifarious ſcience of politics. 
Their opinions, however, on the moſt intereſting par- 
ticulars, are materially different. The reaſonings of i 
Hume on all thoſe popular and conſtitutional queſ- 
tions, which have been ſo lately, ſo repeatedly, and ſo 5 
r tenaciouſly debated in the Britiſh ſenate, like his hiſ- Ml 
ny if N | tory, may be conſidered as a moſt ingenious and ele- 
Oe gant apology for prerogative. His uncommon talents 
are inceſſantly occupied, and not without- ſome ' ſuc- i 
ceſs, in relaxing the general attachments of mankind 
to the important bleſſings of liberty; in reconciling 
them to every poſſible mode of government; in ſup- 
prefling their natural ſentiments of independence; and L 
in ſuggeſting new arguments for ſubmiſſion and obe- 
dience. Bolingbroke is not only more open and de- 
cided, but uniformly eſpouſes the cauſe of freedom; 
and aſſerts, with unparalleled energy and effect, the 


rights of the ſubjedt as ſettled at the revolution. On 
this 
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HUME AND BOLINGBROKE, 51 
this delicate and intereſting ſubje& his politics are 
to this day unequalled. His Diſſertation on Parties, 
and Idea of a Patriot King, are more replete than any 
thing in the language; with a ſeries of obſervations 
and reaſonings concerning the diſtin& and reciprocal 
privileges of prince and people, equally pertinent, 
original, and weighty, No where the dupe of thoſe 
chimerical illufions and conjectures which confound 
the ſhallow -and amuſe the ſpeculative; the general 


principles on which his particular conclufions are 


built have all a ſolid and permanent foundation in 
fact and the nature of things. His ſole and exclu- 
ſive aim is to graft the theory of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution on ancient uſage, and to reduce it to preſent 
practice. | | 

This ſyſtem is an obvious improvement by our no- 
ble author on that which chiefly produced the revolu- 
tion, and brought the preſent reigning family to the 
throne. It does the greateſt honour to his genius, 
and, among all the patriots and politicians which then 


flouriſhed in Europe, could not have found an abler ad- 


vocate, He evidently writes from the heart, and what- 


ever he ſays affects his readers with a forcible em- 


phaſis and propriety. His conceptions, always formed 
with judgment and taſte, are every where delivered 
with manlineſs and energy. The dignified manner 
in which he reprobates all thoſe ſelfiſh and accommo- 
dating principles, or maxims, which ſuſpend moſt pub- 
lic characters in an infamous kind of equipoiſe be- 
tween honour and intereſt, peculiarly becomes him, 
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proceeding regularly only when aGuated by the 
great maſterſprings of right and wrong. This is 
the keyſtone or firſt principle of all his politics; and 


A GENIUS, 


It is the genuine, but indignant, language of virtye 
ſpurning the inſidious approaches of vice under the 


moſt inſinuating and deceitful appearances. In one 


word, he treats the whole ſcience of government as 


to this, not like Hume to the manners of the age and 
the depravity of human nature, he directed all his * 


guments, and made all his appeals., 


IX. GENIUS. 


Various are the definitions which have been given 
of Genius, It is a word ſtill uſed in the greateſt lati- 
tude. Thus we commonly ſay a perſon poſſeſſes a 
mathematical or a poetical genius, or 2 genius for 
muſic, ſculpture, or painting ; or, from ſome happy 
and ſucceſsful efforts in any of the arts or ſciences, the 
voice of the public or poſterity may honour him with 
the appellation of a great or tranſcendent genius. 
The vulgar, whoſe ideas are always without accy- 
| racy or order, generally ſubſtitute ane quality of mind 
for another. For this reaſon Genins and Taſte are 
often miſtaken for ſynonymous terms, and confounded, 
though it is hardly poſſible for any two things to be 


more diſtintt. Indeed their difference is ſo great and 


various as to merit a ſhort illuſtration. This is the 


More 


GENIUS, 63 
more worthy of attention, as it nity Milt us eh 
nt and ſati Oy Ee of the 

By Taſte we receive pleaſure from arfifietal or Amer! 
beauty, and judge of correctneſs and elegance in par- 
txuldt compoſitions. We are enabled by Genius to 
perform in ſuch a manner as to make others perceive 
the pleafures of Taſte. The one comimiinicates/ſach 
qualities to àn object as are diſcernible, at leaſt in an 
exquiſite degree, by thoſe only who poſſeſs Fw other. 
If a tragedy makes me ſhed no tears, the Writer has 
miſſed his aim. If a poem or picture raiſes no emo- 
tlons in my mind, I conclude the artiſt deſtitute of 
Genius, or he may conclude me deſtitute of Taſte. _ 
Though a very palpable connexion ſubſiſts between 

Taſte and Genius; the one may often prevail in a 
very extraordinary degree where there is but little of 
the other. The firſt implies delicacy, the ſecond | 
treugth of imagination. The one miay prevail in a 
rude; the other never but in 4 poliſhed, and both are 
eſſential to a fniſhed, character. Homer, Shakeſpeare, 
and Milton, are ll diſtinguiſhed by a genius emi- 
nently original and extenſive; yet which of thefe great 
maſters is not chargeable with blunders W an AC» 
curate and refined taſte muſt have prevented * | 

It will be generally found that a goo taſte is much 
more univerſal than a fine genius. Many, who are 
incapable of imitating or equalling, can yet reliſh the 

beautics or excellencies of the moſt finiſhed perform- 
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* | _ . GENIUS, 
ances. One is the eye of a refined, the other. the 
executive faculty of a maſterly, underſtanding. 

Some portion or ſhare of Taſte, however, ſeems i in- 3 
diſpenſable to the rudeſt exertions of Genius. Order 
and deſign are more or leſs inſeparable from all the 
efforts of a rational agent. There are rules to which 5 
the boldeſt minds are in no caſe, on no occaſion, ſu⸗ 
perior. It is not this which gives Genius the power Ml 
to pleaſe, but this certainly Os it from e 1 
others. . = 


> 


But the chief charatteriſtic 4 Genius is inven tion, 
It creates and multiplies, while Taſte only arranges 


 anddigefts. It is Genius who projefs the plan and Ii 


produces materials ; it is Taſte from whom they derive 
that ſymmetry and adheſion which forms and  enjoins 
them into one building. This noble and prolific ta» 
lent gives the former a decided ſuperiority over the 
latter. Genius, like the Nile or the Ganges, fertilizes 
the moſt barren ſoil over which it flows: it acts in the Ml 
artificial, as the ſun does in the natural, world: a cer- 
tain degree of light and heat are. felt wherever, it 
mines: it poſſeſſes the power of charming the fancy 
and captivating the heart: from it the triteſt ſubjects 5 
derive luſtre and novelty; and without its aſſiſtance the 
neweſt and moſt exalted loſe their, original ie | 
and become baſe and a . 3 5 
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Ta x tender paſſions may well be called the ſealbnin 8 


or ſalt of life. They heighten con fiderably whatever 
we poſſeſs, and impart : an edge and delicacy, to all our 
pleaſures. _ Without them ſociety | were every where 
equally inſi pid and dreary, From theſe the fictions of 
imagination derive their livelieft colouring, and all the 1 
flutterings of che penſive heart their ſweeteſt and 
loftieſt tones. * hey are the ſun that enlightens and 
warms, the gales that fan, the dews that ſoften, and the 
ſtreams that water and refreſh, the intellectual world. . 
To the vivacity they occaſion, and the ſenſations they 
cheriſh, we owe whatever charms i: in youth or pleaſes in 
age, touches the fancy, or ſoothes the affections. No- 
thing! in truth affords any ſolid endearment which does 
not intereſt, abſorb, or deeply agitate, the mind. In- 
difference is the habit or paſſion of the dull, unthink- 
Ing, or diſſolute. F or all who have any heart mea- 
ſure their exiſtence only by their attachments, and 
ſeem to think every moment of life inſignificant which 
yields not leſs or more 'of this favourite enjoyment. 
Happy they whoſe emotions of friendſhip have but 
few intervals, whoſe hearts and lives are ſeldom torn 
and imb ittered with a ſuſpenſion of the moſt elegant 
ſenſations that can be felt! on whoſe hallowed peace 
and refinement of mind the clamorous proteſtations of 
fools, and the hollow impertinent rodomontade of pid- 
dling pretenders to generoſity, never intrude. But 
D 4 0 1 
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56 : SENSIBILITY: 


this amiable and intereſting image of human felicity, 
In which ſo many of the chaſteſt ſenſibilities and fwecteſt 


beatitudes are united, is not to be expected i in the 
ſence of ſo much perfection as fill adheres to our beſt 
connexions ; though i its beautiful dorreſſ pondence to all 


that is valuable in our natures 3 is no equivocal pre- 
ſumption that we may yet hope to obtain it from ſor s 


5 


future period and ſome happier clime. 5 


. Senſibility 1 1s not a mere conflitutional} propenſity, ba 
as much a virtue perhaps, as it depends as much on 


401 


culture as any other of our dif] poſitions, It takes its 


| vigour, complexion, a and tendency, from temper indeed; 


butt tem per is the child of education. What! is character 
but a picture of che heart, or the heart but the off- 
ſpring of indulgence? To check its fir and tendereſt 
emotions is to blaſt the earlieſt and ſweeteſt indica- 


tions of humanity. The plant that vegetates with 


moſt freedom muſt diſcloſe the richeſt beauty. Na- 
ture proſpers under n no improvement that repreſſes her 
ardour. The opening mind cannot be too ſoon made 
acquainted. with the ſuffering lot of humanity. Falſe 


conceptions. of the world, not ſeaſonably corrected, 


blind the underſtanding, blunt the AMON, and be. 


numb. the heart. „ . 

Contem plate ſteadily and ſeriouſy 1 EPO 
ſcenes of life, and, be your temper ever ſo phlegmatic, 
vou cannot remain inſenſible to the ſweet acceſſes of 
compaſſion. Objects of diſtreſs are formed to operate 
on the mind mechanically. Vet we ſoften at the 


touch of miſery, with a pleaſure not ſo much reſem- 


bling 


35 
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SENSIBILITY, 


e of awimal functions, 


25 that which accbmpanies the performance of dür 
150 important obligations: and nothing ſmothers theſs 


generous emotions ſo effectually a as that pitiful ſyſtem of 


ſelfiſhneſs which ſeems the moſt conſpicuous characte- 
riſtic of modern manners. We are generally dazzled 


and deluded by the ſplendour of ſociety before we 


Know any thing of individuals. The ſuffering part 


of mankind are unavoidably overlooked in that ful- 


ſome glitter which conſtantly reſults from an indiſeri- 
minate afpeR of things. 
Youth abſorbs our affections tob much, 1 in a tchouſant 


tender and evaneſcent anxieties, to permit our ſharing | 


in ſorrows which we have no opportunity of knowing. 
Whatever we then ſee or hear awakens the paſſions 
of emulation and pride; and that mind ſeldom feels 


which witties only * mine. The glaring blaze of 


lurury is an intoxicating ſight at a diſtance. Alas! 
it petrifies inſtead of dilating the heart. The luftre is 


gay and ſparkling, but operates with a est malignity; 


which, like : many other things in the preſent circle of 
enchantment and faſcination, is fatal in Proportion 45 
it charms. We enter on the world with dur hopes 
fixed on a certain object, which inſenſibly becomes 


dcarer to us than life, This naturally engroſſes all our 


powers of contrivance and acquiſition: : and many 
are the flattering motives which then impel us to 
realize the figure of a heated imagination. The poor 
fluttering heart dances with ecſtaly and joy in the 
proſpect of ſo much finery and ſhow, and graſps at the 

tremulous 
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tremulous vapour with a. frantic *** But 
ſurely we are never leſs f uſceptible of that .improve- 
ment, which terminates in true worth and perma- 
wy felicity, than, when moſt attached to Wy. and 
* we mn meet with s a 83 heart i in a 
| very. ſanguine c conſtitution. The robuſt and healthy 
diſcover but little ſenſibility, while ſome minds ſeem of 
too delicate a texture for any ſyſtem of organs what- 
ever. The moſt exquiſite ſentiments, and the beſt 
feelings, are often found in conjunction with the 
weakeſt bodies ; juſt as the ſofteſt vibrations of muſic 
are commonly the moſt affecting. 
This, by the way, is one reaſon why want of health 
in youth ſo frequently produces fulneſs of virtue in 
age; and chat few, who. are then very ſickly, do not 
alſo turn out very worthy. Early ſufferings | mellow 
their natures, chaſtiſe their paſſions, abate their fond-- 
neſs for life, quaſh the petulance of i imaginary excel 
lence, inſpire a thouſand delicacies of affection, and 
| Jeaſon the heart with tenderneſs. _ It is thus that the i 
frowns of adverſity produce. habits of humanity, and 
impregnate the coldeſt tempers with a glow of ſenfi- 
bility, to which thoſe of a warmer complexion, under 
a diſcipline leſs ſevere, are generally ſtrangers. The 
| croſles of life improve by retrenching our en joyments, 
moderate our expectations, give the heart a mortal 
diſguſt to all the gaudy blandiſhments of ſenſe, and fill 
our minds with ſenſations and deſires, to which nothing 
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_ wiſhing well to the worſt, as well as the wortküeſt, of 
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tte and row within: the hemiſphere is 


adequate. 

Abe wind and fugitive objects around us are then 
fom and contemplated in their own colours. The 
world appears no longer that delicious paradiſe which 


the giddy and vicious deſcribe. . No, the pale hand of 


ſorrow robs. the gay creation of every fictitious embel · 
likment,. diſentangles the heart from thoſe luſcious 
gulfs of luxury into which it frequently. plunges, 


diſſolves the bewitching charm of pleaſure, and * 


ſtroys the captivating. powers of applauſe. _ _ 
It deſerves to be added, that ſuch a us fund of fan, 


ſibility is generally prolific of. every virtue that can 


exalt the nature or ennoble the manners of a man. How 
amiable the temper that diſcovers it moſt, and the cha- 
racer of which it is the foundation! He views not 


his inferiors in the gifts of nature, or diſtinctions of 


fortune, with ſupexcilious | indifference or: pragmatic 
contempt : his generoſity is the genuine effect of habit 


and principle, not of impulſe and pride; and none of 


thoſe on whom he confers his obligations ever feel che 
debt of gratitude oppreflive.” He does not proftitute 
the {ſacred profeſſions of eſteem to gratify the ſelfiſh 
cravings of an inflated heart; bur purſues with ftea- 
dineſs and modeſly the 'beauteous and pleaſing pre- 
ſcriptions of a mind awake to the beſt and pureſt emo- 
tions! When even juſtly offended, the leaſt appear- 
ance of a relenting ſpirit ſoftens him into forgive- 

neſs; and he poſſeſſes the ſingular magnanimity of 
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DOCTOR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 81 


| Johnſon was grown grey in literature. He lived 
in the capacity of an author on the town for nearly a 


Period of fifty years. By exhauſting a long laborious 
| life in contributing to the improvement and delight 


of his countrymen, he finally merited and obtained 
their general and unfeigned approbation, His en- 
lightened mind, which aimed only at' the happineſs 
and perfection of the ſpecies, was conſtantly employed 
in emitting ſuch effuſions of virtuous intelligence 


as tended equally to. clear the head and better the 


heart; and when his death, which had been ſome 


time expected, was announced, the public regarded 
the melancholy event with a conſternation or ſenſibi= 


lity fimilar to that of a family who has loſt its head, 
or an army whoſe general falls. 

It may be ſaid of Johnſon, as of moſt men who out- 
live their cotemporaries, that the anecdotes of his 


juvenile days have periſhed with the companions of 


his youth. A Boſwell, a Piozzi, and other gleaners 


of oddity and imbecility, by grouping in one hetero- 


geneous maſs the eccentricities of genius loaded with 
the frailties of age, and tottering under the accumu- 
lated decays of nature, exhibit him as a monſter, 
The one has expoſed him, like Swift when he had 
ſurvived his underſtanding, as a ſhew to gratify licen- 


_ tious merriment; and, in groſs violation of gratitude 


and friendſhip, brought contempt on talents and qua- 
lities which notwithſtanding he ſtill affects to adore. 
The other, piqued ar the diſguſt which Johnſon avow- 
ed on her marriage, in this manner takes her revenge 

5 
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on his memory; and, after contributing her ſhare to 
inflate him with vanity, drags him forth in diſpuiſe, : 
and invites the public to laugh at the aukward and 
beer esd caricature of her own imagination. 

In eſtimating the real merit of this elegant and 


maſterly writer, it may be neceſſary to attend not fo 


much to what he knew as to what he communicated. 
His moſt intimate friends could obtain but a partial 


acquaintance with the former; the public are in full 


poſſeſſion of the latter. It ſeems' of very little confe- 
quence how the fountain is ſupplied, while the ſtream 
Preſerves its fulneſs and its purity. The genius of 
Johnſon, from whatever ſource he drew his informa- 
tion, whether his acquaintance with philoſophy or 


philology was ſolid or ſuperficial, or whether he was 


a man of ſcience, or only a mere lexicographer, . 
abounded with originality on every ſubje& which oc- 


.cupied his attention. His writings are not theoreti- 


cal, but he often elucidates general knowledge with- 
out obſcuring his ſtyle by technical phraſeology. 
How then ſhall the ſcience of an author, who at- 


aches himſelf to no particular one, be decided? To 


infer his ignorance of ſpecific qualities, from his ac- 
quaintance with that alone which involves them, is 
Uke upbraiding the philoſopher, who ſtudies the prin- 


eiples of mechanics, becauſe he is not a wheelwright 


or a watchmaker. Examine all his alluſions in his 
Ramblers, his 1dlers, and his Lives, and let his ſcience 


be appreciated in the ſame proportion as theſe are 
adopted with propriety. What is it chat has thus 


enriched 


Docrok SAMUEL JOHNSON, 6 


enriched his ſtyle, and rendered all his details ſo 


much more intereſting and original than thoſe of moſt 
other authors? Is it not the ſolid and profound re- 
flections of a ſagacious, diſcriminating, and well-in- . 
formed mind? In fact, it was by, paſſing through 
this intelligent medium that his various and literary 
communications accumulated all their value and im- 
portance; and what he has faid of Dryden "— 
with peculiar propriety to himſelf : 


His works abound awith knowledge, and ſparkle with 
illuſtrations. There is ſcarcely any ſcience or faculty that 
does not ſupply him with occaſional images and lucky fimi- 
litudes; every page di ;ſcovers a mind very widely ac- 
quainted both with art and nature, and in full Pe Non 
of great ſtores of intellectual wealth. 


To a mind thus manured in learning, ſcience, and 
knowledge of the world, Johnſon added ſuch ampli- 
tude of wit as anſwered all the purpoſes of petulance, 
malignity, and amuſement. It is, however, not a 
little fingular, that, with a bluntneſs of addreſs, and 
a coarſeneſs of colloquial expreſſion, peculiarly cha- 
racteriſtic, he was equally without humour, and ſupe- 
rior to every ſpecies of buffoonery. All his ideas, in 
whatever terms he choſe to exhibit them, were bril- 
liant, original, and correct. He was a painter who 
{ſeldom dealt in ſketches. His pictures might be 
ſometimes prepoſterous, fanciful, overcharged, and 
not unfrequently monſtrous for deformity, but were 
generally finiſhed. He Pn, in an eminent de- 
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64 DOCTOR SAMUEL. JOHNSON, 
gree, the talent of elevating the converſation. by. an 


exuberance of claſſical and intereſting ſentiment; but 
in.the courſe of a long life, and inthe enjoyment of a 


numerous and poliſhedacquaintance, gave few ſpecimens 


of thoſe elegant and ſocial pleaſantries which are often 
io be found in the company of the learned and polite. 
With a large ſhare of good-n oulc 
ally be unpardonably ſevere ; and he never v Was ; more 
entertaining than when he gave a looſe to the ſarcaſ- 
tie propenſity of his nature at the expenſe of ſome 
character abſent or preſent. 1 

The moment he found himſelf the idol of faſhion, 
his conceit of his own powers was without reſtraint 


or decency. He arrogated the diſtinction of dicta- 
tor in all companies, delivered his opinions with ora - 


cular promptitude and deciſion, and ſpurned with im- 
patience and ſcorn the. moſt delicate contradicti on. 


His reſpect for party, ſex, or individual, when the fit 
of talking had once ſeized him, could neither qualify 


or ſuppreſs a favourite n a rude jeſt, or a bold 
apophthegm. 

His witticiſms were a Sad and ar 
than exquiſitely fine and charming ; and more calcu- 
lated to render us diſſatisfied with what we cannot 


help, than, by a group of agreeable aſſociations, to 
excite our gratitude for what we may {till enjoy. No 


man ever diſcovered more humanity, or diſcovered it 
in a manner leſs capable of diſguiſe than he did. His 
heart was in uniſon with every thing that could ſuf- 
fer, He had no equal in affording conſolation to 
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the ſorrowful. Pity always made him ſerious; it ho 
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never deemed that an object of mirth which tended, 


by auf en mann, to en . of 


ſociety. 


* 


He had no lerity uf k 0 own; 2285 e a 
relifhing it in Oe er W be rover W 80 
character in his life which he did not either deſpiſe or 
treat with incivility. In ſhort, his genius was fettered 


by melancholy and caprice; he was fond of appearing 


ſententious, diſpaſſionate, and correct; and even his 
moſt ſprightly ridicule was generally __ with 
reflection and ſolemnity. 

The . af Cas 


leſs. For many he is doubtleſs obliged to the. fabri- 
cations of his friends as well as his enemies, Report, 
for a ſeries of years, gave him credit for moſt of 


the beſt things that attracted public attention. Some 


of theſe appear only an improvement of others; 
the ſecond edition of what did not pleaſe in the firſt, 
or an echo to ſayings of which no trace probably re- 


mained on his memory but the ſound. Whoever would 


make an accurate collection of them muſt inviolably 
adhere to arrangement. A great variety were dropped 


originally in bookſellers? ſhops, where he always 


lounged away much of his time with a few literary 
and ſcientific men, whoſe intimacy and converſation 
it was his ambition to cultivate; and among people 
of faſhion and diſtinction, of whoſe. attentions, adu- 


lation, and friendſhip, he grew immoderately fond in 
the latter periods of his life, | 
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incautiouſſy threw out the fame illiberal op 
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tent to decide a queſ- 


Johnſon could ſuppreſs his f 
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ane ingrroourſs with the- ode dan any other 
action of his life. 0 

. Goldſmith, who hated. I 
rals, and affected to rid 


icule che foppery of Hawkf⸗ 


worth's manners, yet warmly admired the genius of 


both, was in uſe to ſay, among his acquaintance, that 
Johnſon would have made a decent monk, and Hawkſ- 
worth a good dancing maſter. : 

| Johnſon often took his revenge. He od farcaſms 
at will for all perſons and all places. One evening 
theſe two wits were in company with a lady whom they 
were both in the habit of viſiting, and a large aſſem- 


blage of fine women. Goldſmith, who was the moſt 


aukward creature imaginable in ſuch a ſituation, over- 
turned the tea-things as the ſervant preſented him with 
his diſh, He was ſpeechleſs: : and the ladies, after 
ſtaring at each other, ov] into a fir of laughter. 
Johnſon only continued 


ca man, who ſhocks ſo much in company, can give 
c ſo many charms to his writings ?? e 
Johnſon is ſaid never to have forgiven a lady, then 
preſent, who affected to whiſper 1 in a voice loud enough 
to be heard through the whole room, © Theſe gentle- 


men publiſh ſo much delicacy, that Go” reſerve 
© none for private uſe.” 


But whatever may be thought of his 1 2s his 
ſcience, or his wit, the benevolence, the ſeriouſneſs 
and the religious tendency of his moral productions, 
are eminent and inconteſtable, He never made any 
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; and, turning to the 
lady next him, Madam, Ca b can you tell how 
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68 - WRITING TO THE HEART, 
attempt in hiſtorical compoſition. In other walks of 
literature he had few ſuperiors, and was, undoubtedly, 
one of the moſt popular authors of the preſent age. 
| His regard for religion was ſacred and inviolable. - 
Thoſe virtues and qualities which adminiſter to the 

decency and felicity of life derived from his pen pecu- 
liar aid and illuſtration. | He was the friend and ad- 
vocate of whatever enlarges, heightens, refines, or 
perfe&s the happineſs of humanity. 'To this great 
and prevailing obje& all his labours had an imme- 
- Gate reference; and his whole life, in public and pri- 
vate, was conſecrated to the welfare and the honour of 


the ons. 


xn. WRITING TO THE HEART. 


Warri, like all other arts, is calculated to ſup- 
ply ſome defect in nature, or remove ſome inconyeni- 
ence in ſociety. Theſe are the two principal cauſes to 
which we may attribute every human invention : let- 
ters, of conſequence, become the medium of commus- 
nication between minds at the remoteſt diſtance from 
each other, and under the influence of the moſt inte- 
reſting buſineſs, the ſtrongeſt, the tendereſt, and the 
moſt affecting paſſions, 

One principal purpoſe of true poetry is to W 
this mental reciprocity; and, by uttering the ideas of 
the underſtanding in perfect conſonance with the feel · 
ings of the heart, to abate the prevailing aſperity of 
our 
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5 of _ our natures, and improve our habits of ſympathy. The 
dly, Muſes, on ſuch a, kind embaſſy, not only charm imagi- 
* nation by the magic of their voice, but touch the 
ble. niceſt ſprings in the human conſtitution with taſte and 
the delicacy. There is a key 1 in every fort of compoſition 
ri to which we are always in tune, but as difficult to hit 
. as produktiye of the beſt effects when it is. 
en How long ſhall we regret that ſo few have the talent 
PRs of ſpeaking or writing to the heart! The eaſieſt ele- 
m—_ gance, in conjunction with the happieſt elocution, is 
. yet frequently deſtitute of this ſingular excellence. 
12 ot We meet with a thouſand authors extremely plauſible, 
who have a knack at ſaying the moſt agreeable things 
in the prettieſt manner, but read them only with ſuch 
placid emotions as objects in fill life produce. The diſ- 
tinction between the beautiful and pathetic i in writing, 
as in nature, however imperceptible to the vulgar, is 
ſup- peculiarly palpable to perſons of true taſte. A landſcape 
yent- happily varied with verdant fields, flowery meads, ex- 
ſes to tenſive plains, browzing flocks, winding rivulets, rural 
 let- 


cottages, and adjacent woods, is pleaſing, but the 
warbling of birds in all its native wildneſs and deli- 


nin the gloom of night eſpecially, when we happen to 
1 4 ſaunter abroad and abandon our minds to all the ſug- 
geſtions of darkneſs, ſolitude, and filence, while the 
nightingale attracts our attention with a thouſand 
plaintive and accordant tones, the heart inſtinctively 
ſwells with pity, and our eyes are filled with tears. 
We are much entertained with the fight of a fine ſheet 


ft 


cious vivacity greatly licightens our ſenſations: and 
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of water, or a bweetly winding ſtream, but deeply 
affected by t the rapidity of a majeſtic r river, or the th- 
mult of the ocean ina ſtorm. 
| Nature in bloom i is a beautcous and delightful ſpec- 
tacle, butwe ſeldom attend to the ſtems of riſing plants 
In particular without feeling ſomething uncommonly 
delicate and tender. In ſhort, we gaze with rapture 
on ſome faces exquilitely poliſhed ; while others, with- | 
out any thing ſuperior in complexion or features, are 
yet poſſeſſed of attractions infinitely more exquiſite and 
Irreſiſtible... 80 chat the heart i is often melted by ſome- 
thing, both in real and fictitious pictures, which all the 
_ Philoſophy i in the world can never ſufficiently analyze. 
The; genuine pathetic then conſiſts not either in fer- 
rility of thinking or facility of ſpeaking, 1 in luxury of 
imagination or volubility of tongue, but in a certain edge 
of thought and a peculiar form of expreſſion. Such are 
the true tones of ſenſibility, to which the whole cordage 
of the heart are tremblingly. alive „ with Which all our 
ſweeteſt ſenſations are in perfect uniſon, and which thrill 
with ecſtaſy through every feeling 1 in the human frame. 
How much, for example, do we read about the Wi 
workings of the nobleſt affections i in novels, and ſome | - . 
graver though not leſs filly compoſitions, without Wl 
feeling one tincture of the ardour recommended! Is 
not friendſhip often deſcribed with the moſt elaborate 
minuteneſs, and in language equally flowery and ro- 
mantic, while the heart ſcems as totally excluded as if 
it had no natural concern in the ſubjeR? Many of the 
fineſt _ to be 3 are then thrown out, and much 
artificial 
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WRITING TO THE HEART 7 
artificial eloquence diſpleyeds _ were it not for che 
wondeefully baſs one would, imagind * could 
hardly have been abunfpll avoided without t 
deal of pains. 
Writers of this «ab, ee ae, ate not e 3 
out genius; but it is a-flaſh that da not a flame 
that warms; the blaze of a meteor, anche the 
fan ; the exuberance of a frothy imagination, not the 
emanations of a ſentimental mind. They miſtake the 
Partialities of a capricious for the delicacies» of a ſym- 
pathetic temper ; declaim with much unmeaning earneſt- 
neſs on the workings of generoſity, at the ſame time 
that the moſt ſplendid aſſemblage of vocables conceals 
not their want of humanity; and place a mighty empha- 
ſis on a tenderneſs of affection which they never felt, 
nor can feel; and with a preſumption, as eontemptible 


in literature as in life, are eternally ſubſtituting the little 


for the great, a fine inſtead of a feeling deſeription, 
the petty palpitation of a vain for W 
of a liberal heart. 


In comparing compoſi tions which diſſolve Wah dach 
as have no influence on the heart we are ſtruck by che 
ſuperior energy of truth to that of fiction. What a 
difference between the language of real and affected 
diſtreſs! An impaffioned heart under the recent im- 

paſſion of grief is never at a loſs to ſuggeſt che moſt 
feeling things. How rapid and inſigniſicant all the 
efforts of the moſt exquiſite art, contraſted by the ge- 
nuine effuſions of a mind thus ingulfed in a paroxifm 
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it, if you will, the microſcope of the underſtanding 
They aſſiduouſly avoid the light, 
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friendſhip, and enchuſiaſts in e Thus, nothing 


affords an aſylum to ſimplicity from the dark deſigns of 
male volence; honeſty itſelf is not exempted from the 
fouleſt imputations; innocence often bleeds at the un» 
relenting ſhrine of ſuſpicion; and genius, that deſexved 
a better fate, ſometimes periſhes an OR. victim to | 
the rude animadverſions of falſe delicacy. 1 ® 
- Perſons of ſtrong ſenſibility, not ſufficiently fortified 


with a proportionable ſhare of good ſenſe, cp 4 co 
able to this, and indeed to every: ſort of affecta N 


Their fancies, blaſted by pride and peeviſhneſs, a 


quite the better of their judgments; circumſtance and 


ſhew engroſs their whole attention. They have not a 


thought but how they may ſhine, nor do a "deed but 
with a view to ſwell their own importance. It is not 
Intrinſical merit, but mere exterior, that attrafts 
their eſteem. Perſpicuity and eaſe in writing, with- 
out frippery and | fineſſe, like candour of mind 
and "ſimplicity of conduct, have in their eyes no 
charms. - You may hear them chime the terms through 


all their changes with a moſt tireſome prudery, but 
the idea evaporates in the very ſound that conveys it. 


Take them on their word, they are perfectly ſen- 
timental; conſult your own feelings, and you will find 


they want a heart. In ſhort, they are pleaſed only 
with what forcibly ſtrikes their ſenſes, dazzles their ima- 
ginations, or agitates their paſſions. 


In common life we may ſometimes obſerve the 9 1 


tures that are leaſt ſtrong and prominent to be ſome- 


times moſt ſentimental and ſtriking. There is a very 
emphatical 
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Ir is a trite 1 but does not che leſs deſerte 
to be frequently recollected and inculcated, that a cer- 


tain degree of imperfection tarniſhes every human ex- 
cellence. Man is born with an ambition that ſubjects 


him to perpetual mortification. - Some diſtant object. 


whether real or imaginary, is ſtill puſhing us onward to 


new acquiſitions, which, however, never take effekt 
without producing new blunders. | For this is not the 
ſtate of pure unblemiſhed exertion; but, like the age 
of infancy, an age of probation, in which all the merit 
reſults from the effort, none from the execution. The 
defire of improvement is never without ſome ſhare of 


ſucceſs, and hopes of doing better; when attended 


with correſpondent endeavours are ſeldom diſappointed. 


The faults which unavoidably mark all ſuch gene- 


rous attempts frequently ſuggeſt their own, apology. 
Indeed modeſty, the inſeparable handmaid of genius, 
may alſo be conſidered as a veil deſtined . nature to 


ſhroud her blemiſnes. POET 


The only confidence of unaſſuming merit is a cer- 
tain predilection of the human heart, of which it is in 
conſtant and full poſſeſſion: this never fails to ſecure 
it a fair hearing, and give due weight to whatever can 
be alleged in its favour: it is the natural counterpart 


of fame, and both inſtinctively recognize each other. 


But what we are much more diſpoſed to chaſtiſe and 
ſuppreſs is the temerity of ſelf-conceit, the dull but 
5 dazzling 
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dazzling effrontery of folly in the garb. of wiſdom, 
and the noiſy impudence of ignorance in the clamo- 
rous and aſpiring tone of affeftation. True ſupe- 
riority indicates nothing inſolent or overbearing; 
flounces not in the hollow gait of oſtentation ; borrows 
not the ſemblance of dignity from the ſneers of con- 
tempt. z hides not littleneſs of mind under a lofty tem- 
per; is never ſeen ſtalking on ſtilts; never gratified in 
eruſhin ga rival. There is not, perhaps, a more com- 
plete and ludicrous contraſt in nature, than a conſci- 
ouſneſs of worth on the one hand, and the ſaucy and 
bluſtering pretenfions of vanity on the other. It na- 
turally puts one in mind of the mild and majeſtic 
brow of heaven, which retains eternal unruffled ſere- 
_ nity while the inextinguiſhable fury of e Ab ele- 
ments diſtracts the regions below. 
Mankind are ſtill very indulgent to the lions of 
genius. An obvious deſire to pleaſe, and the honeſt 
efforts, however weak, of a laudable intention, are 
ſeldom treated with ſeverity. Feelings of real diffi- 
- dence are not eaſily counterfeited, nor ever diſcovered 
without diſarming our reſentment. Theſe amiable 
diſpoſitions operate ſome how in the literary, as ſenti- 
ments of contrition do in the moral, world; they ſoften 
hat aſperity which blunders ſo naturally occaſion, and, 
unleſs in a few, whoſe hearts are blaſted by implaca- 
bility, change a propenſity to cenſure into that of 
ſympathy and forgiveneſs, 

The univerſal popularity of the Seaſons is no inad- 
- equate proof of their intrinſic merit. This charming | 


poem; 
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poem, ſo uniformly rural and enchanting, is equally” 
read in town and country, by the oldeſt not leſs than 
the youngeſt. Thoſe who have no taſte, as well as 


thoſe who have the  moſt-poliſhed, are yet confeſ- 


ſedly ſuſceptible of the pleaſures it affords. | I have 
found it in the hands of ſhepherds in the remoteſt 
ſolitudes, who never ſaw another book but the bible; 


and heard ſome of its fineſt paſſages repeated by 


clowns, who had no motive for getting it by heart 


but that of its delineating ſo well many ſcenes and 


circumſtances in which they were | unavoidably inte- 
reſted. ' Yet this great and general ſuffrage has been 
no ſufficient protection againſt the ravages of criti- 


ciſm. It would ſeem as if ſome capricious ſpirit 


had made it an unalterable maxim in ſociety, that 
nothing ſhould afford entertainment to all, without 
being obnoxious to the pitiful refinements * ar- 
calms of a few. fn ets - fs 

I. The verſifications of the Seaſons have been greatly 
blamed for want of barmony. Harſhneſs is one of the 
moſt unpardonable defeRs in poetical language. Even 
proſe can hardly be too muſical : and every good wri- 


ter is peculiarly attentive, not only to the choice and 
arrangement of his words, but alſo to the form, the 


ſtructure, and ſymmetry of his periods. He knows 


and feels the importance of flattering the ſenſes, in 
order to poſſeſs the heart. A chaſte ear is as eakily 


hurt as a tender eye; and rugged ſounds produce 
nearly the ſame ſenſations as rugged ys There 
15 
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iz not a ſingle ſentence, perhaps, in all Principal Ro- 
bertfon's writings which might not be ſet to m 
We read them with the ſame calm and pla: 
tions which riſe in our minds on hearing 3 regulaz 
tune. His eloquence, like the beautiful, - courſe of 
ſome fair majeſtic river, rolls every where along with 
ſuch equal and unruffled dignity, that, à part from 
the chaſte philoſophical ſpirit he breathes, the poli- 
tical ſagacity he diſcovers, and the fine vein of mo- 
rality he inculcates, the ſuperior elegance of his ſtyle 
alone entitles him to no vulgar applauſe; Swift, 
who. ſtudied only how to expreſs himſelf with moſt 
perſpicuity, ſtrength, and correctneſs, is, notwith- 


ſtanding a [manifeſt contempt for meaſured proſe, 


one of the beſt proſe writers we have; and no man 
diſcovers a finer ear in verſifying than he does. 
Perhaps the extreme neatneſs. which reigns through 
all the productions of Pope might not be a little in- 
fluenced by the very delicate ſeverity of the Dean's 
taſte. His uncommon claflical purity, like a vein of 
rich ore which tinges wherever it flows, though leſs 
or more poſſeſſed by all his congenial friends, ſeems. 
chiefly his own: He had a manlineſs about him that 
detected effeminacy and affeRation in all the ſhapes 


they aſſumed; and rejected with firmneſs their moſt 


infinuating approaches. In uttering his ideas he 
ſpoke in a tone of indifference that ſhewed how little 


indulge his own humour than gratify that of the pub- 
lie, he ſung his ſong with a melody as ſweet, a 
e 


WES 


THOMSON" s.'$SASOXS.. = 
ſprightlineſs as natural, and a mind 28 independent 
of vulgar ſuffrage, as the nightingale among che ſhades 

of evening, the thruſh among the thickets of ms 
reſt, or the ſkylark among the clouds. of heaven. 

1 mh however diſpenſable in 3 Sa 
Indeed, as » the whole train of thought and ſentiment 
may be as much the inſpiration of the muſes without, 
as with their language, harmony ſeems an eſſential 
characteriſtic of poetical expreſſion. In this charm- 

ing quality of ſtyle all emphatic ſounds are ſo hap- 
pily varied as to prevent every kind of n notony. 
and follow each other by a gradual ſwell in one pure 

ſucceſſion of the ſweeteſt and richeſt modulation 
For this reaſon tranſitions in the ſenſe as well a2 
| ſound are managed with the ſofteſt and niceſt ele- 
gance ; the rules of number and quantity obſerved 
with inviolahle fidelity; and every accent diſpoſed 
according to the moſt exquiſite exactneſs and delicacy. 
The poſition of the pauſes is ſuſceptible of much 
variation, and one of the richeſt ſources of poetical 
beauty. Dryden' s inimitable Ode as the Power of 
Muſic owes much of its excellence to this circum- 
ſtance, The meaſure is perpetually changing with 
the ſubject; and the changes in both are as foft a 
they are ſudden, and as eaſy as unexpected. 
Milton was the firſt who introduced blank verſe i int 
regular poetry ; and has ſucceeded {o well as to keep 
all his numerous tribe of ſervile imitators at a very 
mortifying diſtance. He is certainly the greateſt maſ- 
ter 
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80 THOMSON's SEASONS. | 
ter of harmonious numbers that ever the Engliſh lan- 
guage peoduced, as well as poſſeſſed of the ſublimeſt 

imagination that ever felt the raptures of poetical en- 
— His manner has been often aſſumed, or ra- 
ther, independent of rhyme, ſet an example of ſuch 


lokip and - muſical verſification as gave a new turn to 


poetical taſte. Addifon's papers on Paradiſe Loſt 


awakened the national attention - to its melody, and 


made a general and ſtrong [impreſſion in its favour, 
Many poets of that age, and ſome with conſiderable 
ſucceſs, inſtantly threw - aſide the inſipid gingle of 
rhyme, and adopted the Miltonian meaſure. 

Thomſon was one, and not the leaſt happy, of the 
ee e His Caſtle of I ndolence, however, with a 
few. other metrical pieces, is evidence ſufficient how 
well he might have ſucceeded in any other. But he 
probably preferred blank yerſe becauſe of the copious 
range it gives to fancy. What a pity, it may be 
ſaid, that he did not turn his periods with a little more 
delicacy! For my own part, I ſhould not have liked 
them the worſe though he had. But who can help 
obſerving that this complaint, with a thouſand others, 
has originated ſolely from critics. The ſentiments 
and ideas of the poet take ſuch full poſſeſſion of our 
minds and affections, that we inſtantly loſe ſight of 
his manner: at leaſt I never heard him taxed with 
want of harmony by any whoſe hearts were not then 
in a tone of reſinement that rendered them totally 1 in- 
capable of other feelings. 


The 
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The truth is, he uniformly writes from a full heart, 
ciently attentive on all occaſions to the ſmoothneſs of 
his verſe. - Shakeſpeare himſelf compoſed in a ſimi- 


lar, though ſuperior, tone of ſenſibility, and his num- 


bers are liable to a fimilar objection. Perhaps it will 


be found on inquiry that Milton is not always moſt 
harmonious when moſt tender. It would, however, 
be a dangerous innovation in criticiſm to fix it as a. 


maxim that pathetic ſentiments are incompatible with 


the moſt melodious numbers. And yet it does ſtrike 
me very ſtrongly, though I cannot but mention it with 
diffidence, that the poet who writes from imagination 
has a much better chance to excel in. the art of chal: 


tiſing and finiſhing his language, than he whoſe heart 


1s deeply intereſted. 


Aſter all, what though we 5 that Thomſon's 5 


taſte in this reſpett is not the moſt conſpicuous part 


of his merit; and that his verſe; on the whole, is not ſo 
finely and uniformly ſonorous as that of Milton! Sup- 
poſe his accents are frequently miſplaced, that his 
ſyllables do not always run into one another with due 
poetical eaſe and gentleneſs, and that his vowels and 
conſonants are ſeldom happily enough mingled to mel- 
low and mollify the ſound ! Is it not a ſuperior excel- 
lence that he is ſo uniformly ſtrong, expreſſive, and 
pointed? For though he ſhould want melody, as he 
often does, he never wants nerve; but always ap- 
pears to have written with the ſame vigour in which 


| he thought. The object which he exhibits truck 


him forcibly, and the impreſſion loſes nothing of its 
energy from his method of expreſſion. 
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Perhaps he imagined that the roughneſs of our lan- 
guage could not be impaired without enervating its 
ſtrength ; or, more probably, that extreme ſmoothneſs 
was by no means efſential to good poetry. Indeed, if 
we may judge of his tafte from his habits of life, he 
was nat over fond of faſtidious poliſhin g; for, with 
the gentleſt heart in the world, his exterior was cha- 
racteriſtically blunt and aukward. Buy all we learn of 
him from cotemporaries, he was of too open a temper 
to adopt the diſguiſes of faſhion, too manly to relax 
Into all the extravagance of mental refinement, and 
too rigidly honeſt not to be homely and plain. ; 

The feature moſt prominent in life is uniformly 
the moſt friking in all original productions. The 
Seaſons is, more than any other poem extant, the 
picture of a pure mind in uniſon with a fund of the 
ſweeteſt ſenſibility; of a maſterly underſtanding in 
conjunction with a benevolent heart; of the ſtrongeſt 
poetical powers under the ſanction and management 
of ann inflexcibly virtuous. 


. 
2 


IT. Want of finijlicity ke alte bien imputed to 
Imagination is never in 
leſs danger of diſappointment than in hunting after 


blemiſhes in the precincts of humanity. All our ac- 
quiſitions begin and end with ſimplicity. This is the 


point whence we ſet out, and in which the higheſt 

perfection we reach in art neceffarily terminates. 
Acquired are early ſubſtituted for natural habits; 
and it is not without the utmoſt ſeverity of diſcipline, 
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and till a very long time has expired, if e ever, that 
we are able to unite them: but this union, whenever 
and wherever it does take place, infallibly produces 
ſimplicity. The moſt obvious things are not always | 
the moſt eaſily defined. It is impoſſible, perhaps, to 
communicate my preciſe idea of ſimplicity to the rea- 
der, as he might probably find ſome nee in 
communicating his to me, . 

This much, however, i is certain, that abt tin 1s 
the oppoſite of ſimplicity, and uniformly hocking, 
anleſs when, combined with an aſſemblage of agree- 
able qualities, we find it ſometimes among the 
foibles of the young and the fair. An old — 4 is ſurely | 
one of the moſt nauſeous things in exiſtence : the 
hoary head is a natural and ſignificant emblem '6f 
dignity and wiſdom : no affurance but that 0 con- 
ſcious and acknowledged virtue and generolity fits 
gracefully on years and experience. To compare 
great things with ſmall—The ſun going down among 
the putrid clouds, which load and pollute our atmo- 
ſphere, is no improper repreſentation to one int the 
neighbourhood of London, of declining life, choked 
by the fumes of i imaginary conſequence, and trem- 
bling on the verge of mortality amidſt the ludicrous | 
intoxications of vanity, | 

Yet who has not had the 5 of ſometimes 
ſeeing one of theſe antique petit maitres dealing out, 
with much unmeaning ſtatelineſs and. ſolemnity, all 
his ſtock of folly, flattery, and _complaiſance ; and even 
full of the moſt tireſome attentions to thoſe whom, 
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with. contempt. "Sy every ſpecies of rer is 
affectation in extreme; and he muſt be an original 
indeed, who, with a ceremony that 1s a perfect bur. 
leſque on eyery thing elegant and genteel, is yet not 
deſtitute either of taſte or talents. 

In writing, as well as in life, want of real worth i 
not eaſily concealed, and what no artificial embelliſh- 
ment can ſupply. Unluckily, however, the latter 
generally prevails moſt in the abſence of the former; 
for the bombaſt of dulneſs, and the exuberance of 
genius, are eſſentially and palpably diſtinct. Per- 
haps Waller, Gay, Parnel, and Goldſmith, have more 
ſimplicity in their verſification than moſt Engliſh poets, 
But this quality, beautiful and charming as it is, 
we ſeldom. find in conjunction with uncommon rich- 


neſs of ſentiment, or great ardour of thinking. It 


evaporates on the leaſt. appearance of effort, and is 
always found in union with a taſte highly poliſhed, 

but rarely with a genius originally ſtrong. 
Shakeſpeare may perhaps be produced as an excep- 
tion to this remark. The heart i is not more capri 
cious in its attachments chan taſte ſometimes in its 
deciſions; and there are not wanting who think 
him one of the greateſt maſters of ſimplicity in the 
Engliſh language. But, while he reigns ſupreme in 
the higher departments of his art, no inferier ſpecies 
of excellence can be of the leaſt conſequence to his 
fame. And whatever my taſte may ſuffer from the 
 declapatiphy 


1 IIA 
. 
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| declaration, I muſt be of opinion that Thomſon often 
rivals him with ſucceſs in the ſimplicity of his de- 
ſcriptions. 

But original minds only are 1 of knowing 
when it is proper to ſacrifice inferior to ſuperior ex- 
cellence, Perhaps an exchange of this kind may be 8 
neceſſary in no ſpecies of poetry ſo often as in that 
of the deſcriptive ; and then none but he, who wiſhed 
more to amuſe the fancy than to intereſt and improve 
the heart, would ſubſtitute ſoft and flowery for ſtrong 
and ardent conceptions of the truth. Few are ac- 
quainted with the various avenues of ſcience. - Ge- 
nius is often ſtruck by innumerable aſſociations and 

veins of connexion, which are altogether imperceptible 
to others, And ſtyle is conſtantly and deeply tine= 
tured with ſuch impreſſions as theſe infallibly ſtamp on 
imagination. Thus Pope has unwarily involved the 
genius and the dunce in the ſame indiſeriminate 
cenſure: ; i * "nels. e 1 4 
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Poets, like painters, thus, un{kill'd to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover ev'ry part, 
And hide with ornaments their * of art. 


The late Dr. Soldfinith has oftener than once af- 
fected to ſpeak of Thomſon in terms very diſreſpectful. 
But that gentleman's taſte of poetry was much too 
faſtidious to become a ſtandard. All the pieces he 
has left, as ſpecimens of his own, are ſo extremely la- 
boured that their chief merit lies in fimplicity of ver- 
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fication. The famous Elegy, Ppritten, in a Country 


9 7 


Churchyard, | did not eſcape bis cnvidious farc 
The truth is, a very ſtrange and filly affectation m modi 
hed his qpinions of men, manners, and things. 1 have 
it from the moſt reſpeQable authority that he even 
preferred ; Beaumont and F letcher to Shakeſpeare. 
So that his cenſure, eſpecially, as oppoſed to public 
and previiting .approbation, does our poet, on the 
thole, no great diſcredit, | f 


ay" Fs enn 


Whoever knows, any thing about the nature. and 
texture of c m pofition muſt be ſenſible how much the 
chaſteneſs and ſpirit of i it depends on a delicate choice 
of epithets.. 1 will not deny that many of Thomfſon' $ 
uxuriances ſeem to haye ſtood in need of ſome prun- 
ing. I "muſt declare very few of them firike me as 
entirely ſuperfluous.” Ideas never come into the mind 
alone: they have all their circumſtances and fenti- 
ments, which, like the accompaniments of muſic, are | 
inſeparable from” their being. To exhibit our con- 
ceptions juſtly, theſe muſt have a ſhare in our  expreſ- 
ſions. Thus the copiouſneſs of our author is never 
without a meaning; even his nage is often 7 igni- 
ficant, and ſometimes beautiful. 

He has, indeed, been frequently charged with an 

improper ſelection of epithets, but, I preſume, not 
always with ſufficient candour. Epithets are in writ- 
ing What colours are in painting. they diſtinguiſh, 
aſcertain, and give identity to the object. The ſtyle 
of common writers is calculated to give no preciſe 
conception of what they would ſay. T hey ſeldom 
loſe 
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loſe igt of the-ſubje& indeed, but ſtill you perceive 
it only at a diſtance. This makes it firike them as 
inexhauſtible, and produces all that tedious and 
dull prolixity which renders their beſt performances 
ſo. flimſy, unaffecting, and inſipid, to men of 
taſte. Imagination figures nothing, 'the under- 
ſtanding conceives nothing, the heart feels nothing, 


which to genius wears. not a peculiar and ſpecific 


aſpect, and a good writer, ſtudies only to preſent 


his readers with a faithful copy of his own images. 
Thomſon does this with ſingular dexterity. He is 
even happy enough, on many occaſions, to fix the at- 
tention on ſome new idea, merely by an unexpected 
felicity in the application of ſome new term. Theſe, 
however vague at firſt ſight, when minutely confi- 
dered, generally diſcover a fingular richneſs and appo- 
ſition, as well as expreſs ſome very characteriſtic, 


though latent, quality of the object to which they re- 
fer. Thus, for example, and it is the only one I 
ſhall ſpecify, the-ro/y fingered: hours, and light footed 


dews, may ſeem quaint to minds not finely ſuſceptible: 


of the ſofter charms of nature; but when we take into 


conſideration the temporary and periſhing duration 


of the moſt delicate vegetables, together'with' thoſe: 


ſweet but evaneſcent perfumes which they ſhed around 
them, the image is not leſs particular and diſcriminat- 
ing than elegant and poetical. 


UL. The Seafons, it has alſo been ſaid; are tinged 
in Oy places with obſcurity. This is a charge 
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Inverſion of language, when managed with taſte 
and delicacy, is the ſource of many ftriking beauties. 
But it ought never to be forgotten that theſe beauties 
are wholly artificial, and never without a degree of 


| impropriety proportionable to that diſtortion from which 


they originate and are inſeparable ; ſo that theleaſt en- 
croachments they make on the great laws of perſpicuity 
are doubly cenſurable. To ſhakethe attention, and much 
more to ſuſpend it, is a violation of eaſe and nature which 
no adventitious beauty whatever can ſafficiently juſtify. 
Obſcurity is often inſeparable from elaborate writ- 
ing. In ſtruggling hard for a full deſcription, it is 
ſometimes impoſſible to avoid perplexity : this often 
produces a ſwell in the ſtyle which inſenſibly drowns 
the ſenſe. One would imagine ſome authors wrote 
on purpoſe that they might not be underſtood, and 


that others fell into the ſame fault merely by too much 


ſolicitude in avoiding it: when the ſubje& ruſhes on 
their minds they ſeem as if they were in hafte to de- 
liver themſelves of the impreſſions it makes; and mul - 
tiply expreſſions in accumulating every circumſtance, 
that the picture may be exhibited entire: then it is 
chiefly that Thomſon LE n n. up 
into the turgid and obſcure. 

But what contributes moſt of all to give the Seaſons 
an air of obſcurity is an incautious uſe of technical 
terms: for poetry is never ſo amiable as when ſhe 
brings light out of darkneſs, or ſo unſeemly as 
when ſhe diſguiſes the objects ſhe would exhibit: but 
men of ſcience are extremely apt to preſume too far 
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9 ——THOMSON's SEASONS. 
ba that of their readers. Among an enlightened peo. 


ple every ſeparate, branch of knowledge is couched 
under a peculiar phraſeology of its own.z. and a. barba- 


Tous. creation of {ſyſtems renders this artificial jargon 


ſo indiſpenſable to the regular acquiſition of ſcience, 


that. there is no attaining. the one without ſtudying 
the other. The votaries of arts and ſciences, however, 
ſhould not blab their ſecrets on every ear, or obtrude a 
language peculiar only to certain connoiſſeurs indiſ- 
criminately on all. It is conſidered in almoſt every 
poliſhed country as, an inſult on the natives in 
foreigners to retain. inflexibly the modes. and faſhions 
of their own: ſtubborn habits are ill to bend; but, when 
a reduction of them may be attended with conveni- 
ence to others, there is at leaſt ſome merit in the at- 
tempt. Literature of all kinds becomes pedantry | 
only when unſeaſonably diſplayed. Thomſon's intro- 
duction to the ſeparate parts of his poem is uniformly 
chargeable with this defect: by ſubſtituting an aftro- 
nomical in the room of a poetical account of the an- 
nual revolution of the Seaſons, we find the various 
figns of the zodiac wriggling into verſe. Indeed, 
had he meant to turn the ſweet approaches of Spring 
into ridicule, he could hardly have done it more effec- 
tually than in theſe lines : | 


At laft from Aries rolls the bounteous ſun, 
And the bright Bull receives him 


Who, but ſuch as are acquainted with the technical 
language of mx, can be ſuppoſed to know that 
Twins 
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Twins is s the name of a certain hieroglyphic, the third 
in order of thoſe which mark the annual track of the 
ſun throu gh the heavens; that Capcer is the ſign of the 
ſummer ſolſtice, or that point in the ſolar ecliptic where 
the ſun enters in June? what preciſe meaning then can 
the bulk of readers affix to this couple of verſes ? 


| When now no more th? alternate Twins are fir d, 
And Cancer reddens with the Jolar blaze. 


Autuinn is not introduced dne whit more prieefully* 
for readers only who have been taught the uſe of the 
globes can ſufficiently underſtand his deſcription of 
the ſan's declenſion, when in the fall of the year he 
moves directly under the equinoctial, and makes our 
days and nights preciſely of an equal lengths 


When the bright Virgin gives the beauteous days, | 
And Libra weighs in equal | ſcales the years | 


He involves the coming on of Winter i in this ſame 
voluntary darkneſs. What a harſh collection of un- 
intelligible terms hurts the ear, at the ſame time that 
it mars the ſenſe, in theſe two verſes: 4 


To Capricorn the Centaur Archer yields, 
And fierce Aquarius ſtains th inverted year! 


How much more Lk and beautiful, as well as 
perſpicuous, is the ſtanza with which Akenſide begins 
an ode on the winter ſolſtice : 


The radiant ruler of the year” 
At length his wintry goal attains; 
Soon to reverſe the long career, 
And northward bend his ſteady reins; a 
e Still, 
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| . : 0 Still, however, i it mos be allowed that Milton {et the 
4 8 wh Inglorious example of this glaring i impropriety. 
mt 1 In Paradiſe Loſt the viciſſitudes of the Seaſons are only 
0 ; 5 an accidental topic; and yet he mentions almoſt every 
n kypotheſis that has been adopted by philoſophers to 
1 0 6 account for theſe phenomena. The ſplendour of ex- 
9 L ty cellence for the moſt part blinds us to all its concomi- 
. | tant imperfections. With ſuch a maſter conſtantly in 
0 al his eye, it was almoſt impoſſible for Thomſon to avoid 
1 the ſnare. The copy compared with the ee is 
. 19 however nere venial: | | 

10 Some * the fun. 1 
1 Was bid turn reins from th* equinoctial Sa N 
[50 Like diſtant breadth to Taurus, with the ſev'n | 

0 Atlantic ſiſters; and the Spartan Twins 


Up to the tropic Crab: thence down amain, 
By Leo and the Virgin and the Scales, | 
As deep as Capricorn, to bring in change 
: Of ſeaſons to each clime. 


Even Pope, whoſe chief characteriſtio is the moſt 

claſſical propriety, unfortunately mentions Arcturus and 
Cancer in ſome very beautiful verſes on angling and 
hunting: ſo that he is here, as at other times, not 
without a ſhare in his own cenſure. | 


wh «5 » : 
LOS arent ont a 


Such Jabour'd nothings, in ſo range a ftyle, 
5 | Amaxze th' unlearn'd, and make the learned ſmile. 
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; IV. An improper management of figurative lan- 
guage is the laſt charge brought againſt the author 
of the Seaſons we ſhall mention. It would indeed 
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be abſurd either to imagine or allege chat Thomſon 
wrote better than any other poet; but, that he has 
not written worſe, and that his writings are only marked 


with ſach blemiſhes as the beſt of them have not 


been able wholly to avoid, are facts in his favour. It 
is impoſſible perhaps to fix preciſely the limits be- 
tween literal and figurative language : we may as well 
attempt in ſocial and poliſhed ſociety to trace the im- 
perceptible ſhades where nature ends and art begins. 

| Refinements of criticiſm, however ingenuous, do 
yery little ſervice, perhaps ſome injury, to the intereſt 
of polite learning. The native ardour and enthuſiaſm 
of genius muſt be ſenſibly affected and diminiſhed by 


the endleſs and teaſing diſtinctions which thus ob- 


trade on her hallowed range. How few ſucceed in 
poetry who begin with criticiſm !. The path which 


| leads to the temple of the muſes is Keep indeed, but 
never rugged or perplexed, unleſs to thoſe who miſ- 


take illuſions of vanity for the voice of inſpiration. 


It ſeems odd enough, but is remarkably true, that 


our greateſt poets are generally leaſt on their guard 
againſt petty blunders. In ſome minds there is a hap- 


pineſs however of this kind extremely beautiful, but 


the misfortune is when it fixes the attention more on 


expreſſion than thought. We may poſſeſs an elegance 
to which the correcteſt taſte can have no objection; 


but muſt bid farewell to that energy which reaches the 
heart, whenever we catch ourſelves indifferent to the 
latter and engroſſed by the former, Our ideas are often 
tinctured by the objects that ſuggeſt them: we rarely 

| find 
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find a file extremely poliſhed the vehicle of any 
thing ſolid and ſubſtantial. Good and bad writers 
differ eſſentially and ſtrangely in working up their 
compoſitions: the former are chiefly or ſolely defir- 
ous of giving their conceptions entire, as they riſe i in 
their own minds, with every collateral ſentiment and 
circumſtance that language can expreſs, and apart 
from whatever the niceſt preciſion can reject as hete- 
rogeneous : the latter are ſo attentive to the choice and 
poſition of words, that the various connexions and de- 
licate aſſociation of things are moſtly, if not always, 
overlooked. The mind, like the eye, ſeldom takes in 
her proſpects with methodical exactneſs: in truth, our 
thoughts become ſyſtematical only when ſhackled, by 
authority : and there is a happy negligence in writing 
as in manners, which in both may be called the pa: 
rent of dignity and grace. 

To a licentiouſneſs ſo peculiarly deſcriptive of great 
minds we owe almoſt every capital production that 
does honour to the human intelle&. Is not the Ihad in 
this reſpe& an everlaſting monument of nature's ſu- 
periority to art? Had Shakeſpeare foreſeen what a for- 
midable ſwarm of editors, critics, commentators, and 
vampers, were to faſten on his muſe, his heart muſt 
have failed him on the firſt attempt. In the union of 
greatneſs and chaſteneſs, correctneſs and ſpirit Vir- 
gil perhaps has no rival ; but invention, in which he 
is ſingularly deficient, is fairly worth them both. No 
great induſtry, and, I am ſure, very ſuperficial parts, are 
fufficient to come under the poet's deſcription: but 

2 „„ 
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who would appropriate the com] ment that wiſhes to 


avoid the ſarcaſm which concludes it? 


But in ſuch lays as neither ebb nor flow, | 
Correctly cold and regularly low, 

That ſhunning faults one quiet tenor keep, 

We cannot blame indeed but we may fleep. 


This over-wrought purity of ſtyle, however, ſuppoſes 
a thouſand frivolous attentions, to which thoſe only 
are equal who aim at nothing higher; and cramp the 
ſpirit of kompoſition with a dry laborious preciſion, 
altogether incongruous to the generous and nervous 
effuſions of liberal minds. But, ſuppoſing taſte and 
genius incompatible, why ſhould one be ſacrificed to 
the caprice of the other ? Shall the fire of imagina- 
tion be extinguiſhed by the chilling breath of faſti- 
dious accuracy? Since the united perfection of both is - 
unattainable, is it not obvious to which the prefer- 
ence is due? 4 0 18 25 8 

Perhaps the declenſion of literature may be dated, 

in every nation and age, from the preciſe period when 

criticiſm became the faſhionable ſtudy: genius eva - 
porates at the very firſt ſight of this hydra- headed mon - 
ſter. I have known rhetoricians poſſeſſed of genuine 
eloquence, and even critics favoured by the muſes; 
but inſtances of this kind are ſo rare, that the junction 
of talents thus diſſimilar muſt be unnatural. Did not 
oratory in ſome ſenſe end with Tully's treatiſe on that 
ſubje& in Rome; and poetry with Ariſtotle's poetics - 
in Greece? Excellence is the offspring of enthuſiaſm ; 
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95 - THOMSON's SEASONS: 
on ſome happy moments may be hit in any thing, but 


cannot be taught. And the vaſt multiplicity of rules, 


to which all kinds of writing are now reduced, ſtartle 
thoſe only from the attempt who have the beſt and only 
chance of ſucceeding. Who knows not that indoci- 
lity is the characteriſtic of dulnefs, and that 3 is 
ſtill ſuperior to all preſcription ? 
Though Thomſon's metaphors are faid to be forced, 

I will venture to affirm few poetical readers are of that 
opinion, If we ſit down to peruſe à poem or work of 
genius, with a reſolution to check every emotion of 
pleaſure it produces, he muſt be blind indeed who 
ſtumbles not on a thouſand blunders; But who, that 
has a heart ſuſceptible of genuine beauty, would not 
cheerfully forego ſuch a malignant dull delight ?— 
Showery radiance, moving ſoftneſs, breezy coolneſs, 
flowing ſpring, dewy light, freſhneſs breathes, and 
breathing proſpect, are ſome of the various metaphors 
for which our author has been cenſured: and, if his 
critics decide from their own feelings only, they may, 
for aught I know, be right. In every thing we ſhould 
judge from convictions; but we had need be well in- 
formed before we preſume to preſcribe. One who 


Enew- the limits of criticiſm well ſuggeſts the follow- 


ing apology for the Seaſons, and every ſpecies of fine 
poetry ſubjected to the ſame cavils. 


Some figures monſtrous and misſhap'd appear, 
Conſider d ſingly or beheld too near, 
Which, but proportion'd to their light or place, 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace. 


'Perſonification 
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> but | Perſonification and apoſtrophe are congenial figures, 5 
rules, and two of the boldeſt and fineſt in poetry. bg," = 
tartle author, ſomewhat unfortunately, did not conſult the 
only the canons of criticiſm in his uſe of either; but, inde- 
doci- pendent of all artificial deciſion, ſung he cheerful 
ius is ditties of a grateful heart juſt as nature and the muſes 
= inſpired him. Theſe modes of expreſſion originate 
reed, in a peculiar tone of mind, and, like every other part 
that of ſpeech, are prior in exiſtence to the rules that 
rk of would regulate them. They were not purpoſely in- 
Mn of vented to beautify language, but ſuggeſted by neceſ⸗ 
who ſity, and occaſionally adapted to ſupply its defects; ; 
that and mankind in every ſtate of ſociety are found in poſ- 
1 not ſeflion of them, while totally unacquainted with theo- 
t ries or ſyſtems either of poetry or proſe, _ | 
neſs, Simple and direct terms do not always expreſs our 
and ſentiments and conceptions ſufficiently. All ideas, 
hors ſuggeſted by a heated imagination, ſcorn the 58 
f his and uſual medium of conveyance; and violent paſ- 
may, ſions, like electrical bodies, ſenſibly affect whatever 
ould comes within the ſphere of their velocity, When the 
1 in- heart ſwells with pleaſure or pain, with ecſtaſy or per- 
who turbation, with placid, indignant, or ſublime emotions, 
low- all operations of mind are unavoidably tinctured with 
fine. _ theſe feelings: whatever the Judgment thus dictates, 
the memory recalls, or the fancy feigns, is equally 
moulded and adjuſted by this great ſympathetic law. 
Henee we pauſe, perſonify, and apoſtrophize , not to 
enrich our ſtyle, but ſolely to exhibit the real ſtate 
of our minds, and becauſe no common language 
tion Vor. I, G Can 
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can do. juſtice to ſuch an impaſſioned ſenſibility. An 
moderation 1s at an end whenever the heart breaks 


looſe; and the ſallies of genius, under that predicament, 


are certain ly entitled do every allowance, as ordinary 
minds are not competent judges of its ardour. 
Figures of this kind, however, and which contribute 


moſt of all to the beauty and dignity of ſtyle, have 
their degrees as wel as the cauſes that produce them. 
Do we not often catch ourſelves conferring ſenſbility 
and motion on inanimate objects unconſciouſly? We 


ſpeak almoſt of every thing around us, and in a man- 
ner perfectly diſpaſſionate, in the ſame elevated lan- 
guage, without running any riſque of being miſunder- 
ſtood. But poetical imaginations, like the ſun, dif- 


fuſe peculiar energy and animation wherever they 


move; and liberally impart a ſhare of their own feel - 
ings to whatever pleaſes them beſt or attracts them 
=_ | | 8 l 

F rom this iriking Gngularity i in n the texture of 65 
perior minds the deſcriptions of Thomſon are all alive, 
ardent, and glowing throughout: every thing poſ⸗ 
ſeſſed his fancy, and ſeized the congenial affections of 
his heart as endowed with ſenſible qualities. He ani- 
mates the winds, the rains, the dews, the elements, 
and all the various phenomena of nature, with a.vigor- 
ous and ſentimental enthuſiaſm, His figuring the diſmal 
waſte as litening to the wild notes of the plover, for 
inſtance, is a ſtroke ſingularly happy and natural; and 
which none but a genius highly poetical could have hit, 


The ſolemn ſtillneſs which often affects us in ſuch ſoli- 


tary 


An 
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tary and romantic fituations is what moſt probably 


ſuggeſted this fine idea. 


The abruptneſs with which he ates the dif- 


ferent Seaſons, as they make their reſpective ap- 
proaches, has not paſſed' without cenſure : but this 
figure, ſo dear to rhetoricians, and degraded by pedan- 


try, has ſomehow acquired too much i imaginary dig- 7 


nity and importance forſooth to be ſuitably introduced 


till the mind has been formally prepared for its recep- 
tion. It ſtrikes me as an obvious and juſt reflection, 
that man is the ſame preciſe and finical being in all 


ſituations; and that the ſame mental peculiarity 


tinctures literature which prevails in life. Our lan- 
guage at leaſt catches a certain ſtarchneſs and forma- 


lity as ſoon as our manners degenerate from ſimplicity 


and nature: in both reſpects truth and vigour are 
exchanged for frippery and poliſh. I never peruſed a 


ſyſtem of rhetoric or poetry in which all the various 


images and forms of ſpeech are ſpecifically claſſed, and 
have their different and peculiar places and functions 


aſſigned them, which did not alſo put me in mind of 
an evening entertainment or ball where the ſtiffeſt 
animal in the group generally preſides and adjuſts, 


with infinite conſequence and ceremony, the rank and 


precedence of the ladies; pairs the belles and the 
beaux according to rank, or equipage, or inclination ; 


leads up the dance, and gives law to the whole 
temporary ſplendour without heſitation and n | 


control, Os 
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10 __.THOMSON's SEASONS, 

Could we diſpoſſeſs our minds of ſyſtem but for-g 
moment we might ſoon be fatisfied that all this parade, 
claſlical riot leſs than ſocial, is the mere offspring of 
art, in the formation and tendency of which- nature 
has not the ſmalleſt concern. With what coolneſs are 
morning and « evening, night and day, as well as the 
different ſeaſons of the year, without any preparation 
whatever, and in common with a thouſand other 
things, perſonified by almoſt every poet who has occa- 
Ron to mention them ! So that our poet's introduc. 
tion to Summer, inſtead of having violently the air of 
writing mechanically and without taſte, is, with all 
due ſubmiſſion to one of our bek critics, extremely 
natural and beautiful. ; 

Viſion, or apoſtrophe, is the i imaginary preſence of 
abſent beings, and predominates 3 in all its exceſs | in 
the intervals of reaſon as in the caſe of dreaming or 
madneſs. Fancy, for the wiſeſt ends, has the power of 
ſubſtituting chimeras in the place of reality: and it 
is no trifling ingredient in the ſuffering and enjoy- 
ment of humanity that the mind is thus often a dupe 
to her own fictions. We are literally the children of 
iHlufion, but have the leſs ground of complaint that they 
are fill as frequently for as againſt us. In the ſimpleſt 
narration, as well as in the dramatic repreſentation, of 
paſt events, we are ſtrangely diſpoſed to conſider our-, 
Telves as preſent ; and to picture the various ſcenes on 
which our attentions reſt, however long elapſed, as. 


paſſing 


* I of Criticiſm, vol. ii, page 248. 
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paſing in immediate review before us: ſo that rieither 
is 'this figure I Rr? but F when: che paſſions 


as 6-1-2! TH 1217, i 07 TORIES? 
What a vaſt — i has the muſe of 


Thomſon diſcloſed in tracing the : origin of rivers: 3 
into how many deep and awful caverns does he pene- 


trate, and what a rich variety of original imagery 
teem on his view, While he unravels the myſteries of 
the deep, and points out the various windings of the 
watery world! He enters on the deſcription of 4 con- 
trivance ſo wonderfully adapted to the numerous exi- 
gences of nature, and nature's works, full of aſtoniſh- 


ment at the ſagacity and extent of thoſe powers of 


thought and intelligence from which her moſt hidden 


and intricate energies have no covering. This Philo- 


ſophical inveſtigation, from beginning to end, is not 
leſs richly. embelliſhed than jnſtly executed. His mind 


evidently labours under the weight of the ſubject 


while he inveſtigates the rivers to their ſource, and de- 
lineates their origin with, al the * of n and all 
the graces of poetry. 


Vivacity in compoſition. Ae m more „ on a 


proper uſe of interrogation than of any other rheto- 


rical or poetical figure whatever. In this pointed 


manner the inquiry commences, which imparts pro- 
priety and fpirit to every ſubſequent idea: the whole 


paſlage is a lively and pathetic, addreſs to the genius of 
philoſophy, who for that purpoſe is perſonifled, and 
ſuppoſed an attentive ſpectator of that amazing opera- 
non and proceſs by which rivers and openings thus . 
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emerge 5 the bowels of the earth, and communicate 
afreſh. ſupply of water to the ſurface. , 80 that giving 
exiſtence to fiction in this particular inſtange, and figur - 
ing ſo happily an immediate ſolution of the difficulties 
propoſed, is a ſpecimen of _— . 
truth, does credit to his genius. „ al 02! 
« Thus, i in reviewing the defects of the eee 
purpoſely mentioned whatever occured to me in extenu- 
ation of them. What heart, conſcious of its own frailty, 
would not tremble to arraign with ſeverity and with- 
out alleviation thoſe of others. There is no doubt, after 
all, but readers will take the ſame liberty I do, and 
praiſe or blame juſt as the author or paſſage hap- 
pens to pleaſe or diſguſt them: from ſuch, I am certain, 
Thomſon has nothing to fear; and with them I leave him 
implicitly; | There are others who ſet their own feel- 
ings aſide, and appeal to I know not what antiquated. 
abſtractions for a ſanction to their opinions: theſe, to 
borrow the language of the bar, are by much the moſt 
exceptionable part of his jurors; and I wiſh only to 
prevent their having a vote in the verdict againſt him, 1 
a8 dach are "IT no means whatever his ns 0 


Taz * "FG wn other * Se 
is progreſſive, and arrives at perfection by impercep- 
tible degrees. We are never thoroughly ſatisfied in our 
| beſt acquiſitions; the largeſt proſpects ſtint not our 

5 5 views; 
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views; che whole range of the benſes bound pre K 5 


deſires: ſome diſtant obje& in every, poſſible poſition 
brealks in upon our reft; fires the heart with new ardour, 
and puſhes onward to new attainments. Wherever, we 
direct our fight or attention novelty, in a thouſand 
forms, tempts our wiſhes and ſolicits our acquaintance. 
Thus impelled by a reſtleſs and inſatiable curioſity we 
are ſtill making new experiments on every thing around 
us; indulging new feelings from every change that 
affects us; and accumulating new ideas from whatever 
comes within the ſphere of obſervation. _ "BY 
Inattention, though the worlt, i 18 perhaps one * the 
moſt prevalent habits _in the human temper. It ſug- 
geſts inſenſibility to circumſtances and things which 
tincture the diſpoſition and manners of moſt men; not 
only plunges. them into many inconveniences which 
they might otherwiſe have eſcaped, but deprives 1 them 
of many pleaſures which they, might otherwiſe « enjoy. 


The whole aſpect of nature is ſo full of meaning, 


teems with ſo many beauties, and exhibits ſuch, a yalt 
profuſion of unexpected varieties, that e t every ſenſation 
ſhe raiſes contributes ſomehow to Human happineſs. 
In heaven above, and the earth beneath, fl ſome new 
object catches the wandering eye and lle the contem- 
plative mind with a freſh acceſſion of. delight. Not a 
brook that murmurs as it runs, not a breeze that 


ruſtles among the branches, not a cow that lows on 
the plain, not a lamb that bleats and browſes on che 
hill, not a bird that neſtles and ſings among the buſhes, 
not a fight we ſee, nor a ſound we hear, which ad- 


G 4 | dreſſes 
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dreſſes not every faculty of the ſoul and every feeling 
of the heart in the ſimpleſt, ſweeteſt, moſt perſuaſive 
accents, and which diſcovers. not ſome new quality, 
dr creates ſome new ſenſation! 

There i is no di pating the 08 languor of 
Nupidity without producing certain emotions of ſur- 
priſe: and this can only be done in deſcription, by 
a delicate ſelection of ſuch circumſtances as are beſt 
calculated to ſtartle the fancy or firike the heart, 
All new objects occaſion new feelings, and the effect 
uniformly correſponds with the cauſe. | Whatever re- 
gards us with an inimical aſpect awakens painful ſen- 
fations, but things of a more friendly and generous 
appearance. are, accompanied with thoſe of a. pleaſing 
and congenial nature. This, in all the fine arts, i 
a ſource of inexhauſtible beauty, and feeds i imagina- 
tion with an endleſs ſeries of the pureſt and moſt ex- 
quilite delicacies. . And the only difference between 
vulgar and elegant of enlarged minds is, that the latter 
have what the former want, a quick, inſtinctive, habi- 
tual diſcernment, not only of every thing that affe cds 
ä chem, but of every affektion to which they are ſubject. 

To this fine principle original writers owe all their 
diftinQion, They perceive every object through 2 
medium peculiar to themſelves, and are often blamed 
for their conceptions with a partiality as barbarous and 
abſurd as that Which ſhould inſtigate us to cenſure, 
or rather infult the trong for vanquiſhing the weak, 
or the ſwift for outrunning the ſlow. Indeed they 
Rave ſeldom very little merit or r demerit either 1 in the 

ff.. WOO ATION N 
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ideas which oceupy their minds, or the feelings that 
agitate their hearts. Fancy is ſeldom a voluntary 
agent; hut always, and every where, as obſequious to 
the influence of wel as an orb to da attraction of 
its ſphere, 
In this light the. author of the fl ao moves in 2 
circle, and with a dignity, and propriety, . wholly, his 
own. His attachment to rural ſimplicity and romantic 
ſolitude was early and ſingular. Scenes, where na- 
ture wantons in the wildeſt i irre gularity, were homoge- 
| neous to his mind. While yet a child, he has been 
known to ſteal away from his little companions, who 
ſometimes found him ſtrolling all alone among brakes, 
| thickets, the banks of ſtreams, and the ſides of hills; ; 
which even then ſeemed poſſeſſed of ſome ſecret en- 
chantment which correſponded to the ſolt inexplicable 
movements of his riſing genius. From this ſauntering 
| and pen ſive habit he acquired an ankwardneſs of man- 
ner which never forfook him, but ſecured an intercourſe 
with the eſſence and arrangement of things, which 
ſuffcientiy ſupplied his want of the graces with an un- 
common ſtock of ſenſibility and ſcience, "Almoſt every 
paſſage i in the Seaſons, however faulty in other re- 
ſpects, i is equally replete with novelty ane d truth. It is 
faid he was accuſtomed, even after he « came to Eng- 
land, engroſſed and careſſed as he then was by the beſt 
company, and familiar with the moſt ſhining charac- 
ters of the age, to diſengage himſelf from them all, 
and frequent the moſt ſequeſtered and celebrated ſpots 
in the neighbourhood, There, if he felt no new ema- 
1 nations, 
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nations, or inibibed no new conceptions, he could re. 
collect the old at his leiſure, wait the happy returns 
4 and catch the delightful afflatus of inſpira- 
| Yon. Then he muſed and pltloſophized by turns on 
_ proximate obje& and circumſtance ; and ſeldom 
left the place till he had reduced the various thoughts 
and ſentiments it ſuggeſted to a regular conſiſtency, 
if not to complete verſification. His mornings and 


| evenin 25, eſpecially in compoſing the Seaſons, were 
| generally ſpent i in this manner. And to the reſolute 


and manly preference of ſuch innocent and rational 


amuſements he owes moſt of his fame: for this firſt 


and beſt of all his poems derives its chief popularity 
not ſo much from the juſtneſs, of which few are com- 
petent judges, as from the beautiful novelty of his 
, of which all are ſenſible. 
What is it a truly original genius will not improve 2 
Every thing is prolific of novelty in che hand of ry 
maſter. His ideas are not the crude conceptions of 
dulneſs; nor his ſentiments either the vapid yawning 
of a liftleſs, or the inſignificant prattle of an empty, 
heart. He generally plans entirely for himſelf, and 
always executes in a manner preceded by nothing ſimi- 
lar. The light he ſtrikes out is ſo ſingular, and withal 
ſo true, that we axe equally pleaſed with what we ne- 
ver ſaw before, and ſurpriſed that we now only ſee it 


for the firſt time, Who, for example, before Virgil, 


expected to find the fable of the Iliad capable of being 
10 beautifull diverſified with new elegance and truth, 
as we find it in the 20 ? In like manner the me- 


tamorphoſes 
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es of nature; through all the different ſtages 
of excellence, take place. One animal aſſumes the 
orm of another; the acorn ſtarts up into a full gr 
tree; and the inanimate creation, though eee 
perſect, is in a ſtate of perpetual revolution and vi- 
eine 5s e n een #21 6 r 525 
In deſeriptive poetry, as in landſcape painting, 
ae has the fulleſt ſcope. Here, however; fiction 
does not conſiſt in feigning objects unknown to the 
ſenſes, but in embelliſhing them with colouts, endows- 
ing them with qualities, connecking them by relations, 
and diſpoſing them in attitudes and groups of which 
we. have! little or no aequaintance. In truth, ideal 
arrangements are endleſs; While our affections res 
tain their uſual averfion'ts uniformity, the multifari- 
ous odjects of our reſpective ſenſes and faculties muſt 


ne admit of new ebinbinations. eee 


1 
. 


This, like every other art, improves by practice: : 
for the möre à ferüile ima igination creates or fabricates 
thi exerciſe becomes the eaſler, new veins of veriſimi- 
tude are diſcloſed, and we may give over for want of 
patience or Arength,” but not of materials. The hu- 
man genius is ſo verſatile, and the original ſources of 
beauty ſo inexhauſtible, that every new inſpection of 
the moſt common and famili jar phenomena of nature 
diſcovers a thouſand new variations, diſtinctions, and 
reſemblances, at the ſame time that it opens up a 
multiplicity of avenues, where novelty wantons in all 
her charms, where ſcience diſplays her happieſt at- 


| SO trations, 
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trafiions; where the fancy is feaſted, and the —_ 
at once entertained and made better.. 
Whoever knows from experience how Ainet FN ob. 
jeQs. of vallies appear from the ſummit of loſty moun- 
tains, muſt regret that this country, with all its richneſs 
and variety, affords ſo few magnificent and pictureſque 
proſpefts. Wherever we look around us groups of things 
ſeem huddled. together in one vaſt undiſtinguiſhable 
| maſs !. Our views are almoſt every where imperfect; 
becauſe, being ſo much on a level with the objects, 
they are generally horizontal: and, While the inter- 
ſtitial, ſpaces are hid, the relation and dependence of 
objects, „which often conſtitute their moſt; beautiful 
characteriſtics, are totally ſnaded. In all champaign 
countries, however variegated with woods, and fields, 
and meadows, large rivers, little ſtreams, flowery par- 
terres, groves, gardens, glebes, villas, and hamlets 1 in⸗ 
numerable, there is really no extenſive, no delightful 
proſpect. The eye is bewildered, and wanders unſet⸗ 
tled amidft a vaſt crowd, of. things. which: diſtract, her 
attention. The banks of a river, though embroidered 
with all the luxuriance of nature in her es forms, 
are never ſeen at any conyenigpt t diſtance. eines nat 
All our ſenſes at the ſame time occupy 2 certain 
medium, beyond which their fu unctions are proportion 
ably defeQiive : and we may be ſometimes too. nigh 
as well as too diſtant. In a dead level we diſcern all 
things 1 in the groſs, nothing by i itſelf. Proximate ob- 
jects then ſtrike us only in profile, and hide part of 
themſelves, as 1885 as throw the whole back ground 


inte 
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into one impenetrable ſhade. Not a peep of the wa- 
ters ever ſtrike us through the brakes of the woods; 
and the richeſt fields are every where buried among 
the hedges and trees that line them. The whole ap- 
pears, till you plunge in the midſt of them, an impaſſ- 
able thicket, and inceſſantly fills the mind with all 

thoſe ideas of ſolitude and danger ſo Woh . 
the foreſts of uninhabited countries. 
Want of real diſcrimination is one a" the: 3 
desec i e g aRing, or u Indbh: 
degrades every ſpecies of compoſition; and indeed ĩs 
a deciſive criterion by which the moſt genuine off- 
ſpring of dullneſs is every where known and diſtin- 
guiſhed. Ordinary minds are ſeldom ſtruck with any 
thing, becauſe they never particularize or examine the 
objects of their reſpective ſenſes. All their literary 
efforts, whatever departments they may fill, or con- 
fequence they may affect, is but an echo, which dies 
with the ſound that begets, or the ſituation that geca— 
fions, 1 it. Original genius never peſts in .generals, never. 
runs in a circle, but gives, in vivid, glowing, and per- 
manent characters, the identical impreſſion it receives. 


Perhaps no better account can be given of a qua- 


lity which, from the beginning of the world, has 
continued in full poſſeſſion of univerſal homage,. than, 
that individual minds are diſtinguiſhed. by nature in 
the formation and ſtructure of the organs by which, 


they reſpectively operate; that we have all our own. 


way of thinking whenever we do think; and that our 
ſentiments and ideas are never deſtitute of novelty or 
juſtneſs but when we ceaſe to think, f 
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comparatively ſmall. It affords no diamonds or pre- 


cious ſtones: and abounds not, like many other places 
both in the old and new worlds, with mines of gold 
and ſilyer. Nor are ſugars, ſpices, and perfumes, with 
an endleſs: catalogue of fruits and Juxuries of the 
richer kind, among its ſtaple commodities. 
Nature, however, has not been more Tag in theſs 
reſpeQs to this part of her dominions than liberal in 
others. Here the temperate zone is peculiarly extenſive, 
and every where produces an air and climate healthy, 
mild, and moderate. This not only produces the beſt 
effects on every ſpecies of animal and vegetable life; but 


_ alſo; by excluding all ſudden, immediate, and excellive | 
_ tranſitions of cold and heat, from debilitating any part 
of the inhabitants more than another, may be ſaid in 
ſome degree to preſerve the balance of courage among 


a cluſter of potent and warlike nations. To the ſame 
local, in connection with a variety of accidental, cir- 


cumſtances may in like manner be attributed our ſur- | 


paſſing all nations, ancient and modern, in all the 
acquifitions of ſcience, all the refinements. of art, all 
the modes of legiſlation, and all the DEE of 

dociety. N 
It has been juſtly and profoundly Eg by 
Monteſquieu, and partly repeated by every ſubſequent 
Vriter 


* 
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writer on the ſubject, that Aſia, always eaſily ſubdued 
or enſlaved, from the large plains into which i it 1s ſepa- 
rated by mountains and ſeas not; impaſſable, has ever 


been ſubjected to enormous empires; While the natural. 


ſhape of Europe, forming; of itſelf ſeveral kingdoms, 
of moderate dimenſions, has hitherto prevented them. 
The very ſize of theſe IndePangeny.. naten 
makes the governmentof law ir ble to their 
being: individuals are thus ſeverally intereſted: in all 


thoſe peculiar modes and inſtitutions on which their 


deareſt rights, properties, and bleſſings depend. Were 
the fact otherwiſe, and ſubjects under no other obliga- 
tions than thoſe of tyranny to repel the hoſtile-machi- 

nations of foreigners, the ſmaller would inevitably fall 
into decay, or become an eaſy prey to the greater. It 


is this ſingularity, which ariſes: from the happieſt com- 


bination of incidents and events, that inſpires and forms 
ſuch a genius for liberty, as animates the whole in ſome 
meaſure with the ſame manly love of independence. 
The vaſt number of mountains, rivers, and ſeas, 
which fortunately interſect the different countries, are 
equally adapted to accommodate the inhabitants, and 
cheriſh their principles of freedom. 'Theſe boundaries 
are the natural barriers of their reſpective immunities, 
and infallibly check the progreſs of conqueſt or deſpo- 
tiſm. Seas and rivers facilitate and keep up their mu- 
tual intercourſe; a ſimilarity of manners and connexion 


of intereſt are promoted by their general predilection 


for commerce, which more or leſs prevails among them 
all; and from their common genius, duet on, and pur- 
ſuits, 
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112 STATE OF EUROPE: 

ſuits, they moſt probably will ſink or ſubſiſt together. 
Nothing can be more favourable to their ſafety and 
welfare, than thoſe cold and barren highlands, which 


terminate the northern regions of Europe. They ex- 
eite human induſtry and invention and familiarize 
their penurious but contented inhabitants, to every 


kind and degree of hardineſs and intrepidity. Liberty 
is their only patrimony and poſſeſſion, and ther never 


valiant nations, which in the meridian of | deſpotiſm 


- relinquiſh it but with life. Here were formed thoſe 


ſallied forth, and left their countries, to realize what is 


fabled of ancient heroes; by extirpating tyrants and 


flaves, and teaching men that nature having made them 


equal, reaſon could not render them dependent, except 
where it was neceſſary to their happineſs. This is the 
only ſcene where the brutal ſpirit of outrage, rapacity, 


f and arbitrary power, after various abortive ſtruggles, 


effectually ſunk before that of liberty and humanity; 
and where the fell deſtroyers of others were themſelves 
inceſſantly deſtroyed. | | 


uch are ſome of the general circumſtances to which 


the preſent ſplendid proſperity of Europe may be juſtly: 


aſcribed. Her various legiſlative and political inſtitu- 


tions are not like thoſe in the Eaſt, degraded by any 
remarkable deviations from the great laws of nature 
and equality: here every poſſible modification of 
government has been ſucceſsfully introduced, and one 


genius of moderation, in a leſs or greater degree, be- 


come the animating ſoul and leading characteriſtic of 
the whole, Separated by large ſeas and extenſive 
1 5 deſerts 
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deſerts from countries celebrated only for abjection and 


deſpotiſm, we are neither debauched by their example, 


nor debilitated by their Tuxuries ; and inherit beſides a 
variety of interior advantages, which effectually abate . 


the force and ſoften the rigour even of our monarchies. 
From this, as the native. ſource of political grandeur, 
has ariſen that high degree of opulence and power 
which Europe now enjoys. For, whether we conſider 


the aggregate of her revenue and expenditure; the 


magnitude and value of her united intereſts and acqui- 
ſtions; the prodigious and growing number of her 
armies and navies; the adjuſtment of her different 


legal eſtabliſhments ; ; or the immenſity of her com- 
merce; ſhe exhibits to the human mind an inſtance of 


general freedom, confederacy, and frength, WICK has 
no parallel in the hiſtory of nations. 


It would be a curious and uſeful inveſtigation to trace - 


the progreſs and formation of theſe ſeveral powers, 
from that barbarity and gothiciſm in which the Ro- 


mans found and left them, to their preſent relative, 


ſeparate, and united ſtate of improvement and conſe- 


quence. Entertaining and inſtructive as ſuch a ſpecu- 
lation would certainly prove, the nature and limits of 


this eſſay, oblige us to relinquiſh it for a few cur- 


ſory obſervations on the religion, trade, and politics 


of Europe. 555 


5.5 Though the Mahommedan religion has the ſanc- 


tion of public authority in the Grand Sipnor's domi- 
nions ; though Paganiſm be ſtill profeſſed in the Lap- 
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214 STA Of EVROPES  _ 
lands; and though multitudes of Jews ſwarm in every 
country in Europe; Chriſtianity nevertheleſs prevails in 
this part of the World. It muſt be confeſſed, with 
regret, from che various capacities of the human mind, 
and the different modes by which, under different cir- 
cumſtance s, ſhe conceives of ſpeculative truth, our holy 
religion, like every other thing ſubjected to polemical 
diſcuſſion, is divided into many jarring and oppoſite 
ſects. Theſe may in general be reduced to three; the 
Greek church, the Roman church, and Proteſtantiſm ; 
which, however divided or diſimilar i in their reſpective 
forms and favourite abſtractions, are univerſally agreed 
in aſcribing to the nature and doctrines of this propitious 
and ſublime ſtem the moſt ſalutary and permanent 
effe&s both on the tempers of men and the progreſs of 
civil ſociety. It is indeed the diſtinguiſhing prerogative 
of Chriſtianity, above all the religions in the world, to 
ordain that we ſhould love one another; to preſcribe 
nothing but what is calculated to harmonize the world; 
to bind us together by the beſt civil and political ties; 
and to urge our preſent, by motiyes, drawn from the 
powerful expectation of future, happineſs. The igno- 
rance of the middle ages ſtrangely darkened and de- 
formed the genius of this divine inſtitution. Under 
the proſtituted ſemblance of extraordinary ſanctity, it 
every where produced the moſt atrocious characters, 
and perpetrated the greateſt cruelties; and, inſtead of 
faving from everlaſting, plunged the world into one 
diſmal chaos of human, miſery. Wien the reſurrection of 
letter | 
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STATE. OF EUROPE, 1215 
letters and ſcience, it emerged from that depth of de- 
pravity and barbariſm to which the impaſitions of men 
had thus ſhockingly reduced it. Princes, ſtill diſpoſed 
to conſider: it as a capital engine of government, now 
uſed it, however with much more delicacy, and effect 
than formerly. They then found religion was deſtined 
to improve not to depopulate kingdoms; and, inſtead 
of arming men with the implements of mutual ſlaughter, 
every where connected and cemented them together by 
the moſt ſolemn and ſacred obligations. The moſt 
heterogeneous things cannot be more repugnant to one 

another than the mildneſs recommended and exem- 
plified i in the goſpel to that ferocious rage with which 
_ tyrants glut their revenge, by inflicting every. exeru- 
ciating torture on their ſlaves. Whence its want of 
humanity, at once the moſt odious and unpopular defect 
in every public character? Whence are rulers ſo uni- 
formly ſubject themſelves to their own preſcriptions ? 
Whence are the very modes of modern war reſined in 
ſome degree, and ſoftened by all the virtues of gene - 
roſity and all the graces of politeneſs? And whence 
is criminal law or capital puniſhment in every nation 
in Europe in a great meaſure diveſted of all its ancient 
implacability and fierceneſs? Theſe queſtions admit 
of no other ſolution than what ariſes from thoſe ſacred 
inſtitutes -which, under every complexion of polity, 
have obtained among all the powers of Europe a ſolid 
and laſting eſtabliſhment. . The practical and leading 
objects of religion are to prevent mutual. injuries 
and: d. promote ſocial harmony ; to eradicate; the ſeeds of 
H 2. _ diſcord, 
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diſcord, and diffuſe the means of univerſal bedbralthes 
and peace ; to blaſt that ambition which would graft 
chimerical grandeur on the ruins of human happineſs; 
arid to remove all thoſe fatal prejudices which have fo 
long ſubſtituted the principles of falſe for thoſe of true 


and ſubſtantial honour: The powerful influence -of 


Chriſtianity, conſidered in all thoſe amiable and affect- 


ing lights which give her the undivided empire of 


the heart, in co-operating with other cauſes to the 
preſent political eſtabliſhment of Europe, is a fact but 
ſeldom acknowledged ; at leaſt no where ſufficiently 


| Rated and eliicidated by hiſtofians. It is a fact, how-. 
ever, not eaſily denied, much leſs can it be diſproved 


by any who impartially conſider how ſuſceptible the 
minds of the multitude always are of every thing ſerious 


and ſupernatural; that the aſtoniſhing revolutions 


effected in the opinions was in conſequence of an 


earneſt appeal to the hopes and fears of men; that the 


morality of the goſpel uniformly coincided with the 
ſtable rules of eternal rectitude; that ſhe conſtantly 
inſpired her followers with an inviolable attachment to 


all the virtues of decency, order, juſtice, and mercy; 


and that ſhe has ever manifeſted the ſtrongeſt ten- 
dency to ſtrengthen the ties of obedience, by making 
it both the intereſt and duty of the ſubject. to circum- 
ſeribe the encroachments of prerogative, by eſtabliſh- 


ing in many important reſpects the primary and ulti- 
mate equality of the fpecies; and to place the great 


ſanction of human liberty in law, by ſubjecting every 
individual member to the general cognizance of the 
| community. 


STATE OF EUROPE. | 1 
community. It was chiefly by urging the authority of 


heaven in many or moſt of theſe particulars that che 
alled the necks 
of our anceſtors for ages, was at laſt demoliſhed; that 


feudal yoke of oppreſſion, which had 


princes obtained the ſanction of the church in effect 
ing or extorting from their barons the manumiſſion of 
their ſubjects; and that a great majority of the human 


race all on a ſudden recovered and realized ſo many of 


their long-loſt privileges. In ſhort, this alone recon- 
ciled and harmonized all Chriſtian powers in oppoſing 
the progreſs of the Turkiſh arms., Moderated by the 
divineſt ſentiments and the gentleſt laws, the ambition 
of ſtates happily diſpaſed them to a fair adjuſtment of 
their reſpective territories, regulated their negotiations 
with prudence, and imparted- to all their tranſactions 
i manlineſs and Rability. 


= Ruropot died nisch of Re profiler: Sivan 
an indefatigable ardour in diffuſing through all her 
dominions a genius of 'enterpriſe and commerce. 


Prior to the introduction of this liberal and extenſive 


ſyſtem one nation, even on the continent, had ſcarcely 


the knowledge of another. The interior countries 
were ſo much infeſted with robbers, and the ſeas with 


pirates, that to travel by either was equally hazardous 
and inconvenient. Politicians then had not the leaſt 
idea of geography, of what ſeas were navigable, of 


what ſhores afforded the ſafeſt ports, of what commo- 


dities were moſt wanted, of the infinite advantage | 


— from- export or import. Alike unacquainted 
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with the true intereſts of other countries and chew own, 


they ſeldom foreſaw danger, or provided againſt it; 
and were not unfrequently ſurpriſed in the midſt of the 


greateſt ſecurity by furious invaſions and dreadful de- 
predations. - At laſt, by habits of intimacy, cultivated 
and eſtabliſhed in foreign wars; by a. taſte then ac- 
quired for the precious commodities and luxuries of 


the Eaſt; and chiefly by the ſucceſs and example of 


ſele& eompanies and traders among themſelves; their 
eyes became open to all the benefits and immunities 
of a mutual traffic or exchange of thoſe things they 


could beſt ſpare for others they were more ſolicitous 


to poſſeſs.” The progreſs which commerce made in 
conſequence of theſe circumſtances was rapid and 
general; the effects it produced aſtoniſping and im- 
mediate. But it was reſerved for the wonderful diſco- 


very of America, and the Eaſt-Indies, to realize and 
accumulate all the advantages of this vaſt object. Afia 


and Africa were then diſcovered, of which ſome borders 
only had been known; and a whole continent, equally 
exuberant and extenſive, of which we knew nothing, 
What little communication ſubſiſted between Europe 


and the fertile countries of the Eaſt had been hitherto 


carried on by the Venetians, through the Turkiſh 
dominions, with infinite difficulty and danger. By 
the diſcovery of the Cape of Good. Hope, and others 
made ſome time after, Italy was no longer the centre; 


and, ſince the commerce of the Levant has become ſo 
totally different by the diſcovery of the Indies from 


what it was before, continues only an acceſſary in the 
. trade 
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cada of Europe. This very ſingular and unexpected 
occurrence in the circulation of wealth was ſoon found 


to operate on the habits and purſuits of independent 
nations, with a regular and prevailing energy. All 


the weſtern, northern, and maritime powers, eagerly 
embraced an opportunity afforded them by this incident 
of emulating their ſouthern neighbaurs in richneſs and 
magnificence. The art of navigation was therefore 
ſedulouſly improved; and the mefeantile character 

reſpected, applauded, and inveſted. with new honours 
and exemptions, in proportion as his enterpriſes ſuc- 
ceeded, and his profits increaſed. | Every diſtinct and 
ſeparate country, ſpurred on to new induſtry. and expe- 


riment by the ſpirit and activity of thoſe around them, 


naturally inveſtigated all their interior and relative 
reſources. Thus property was realized; and the arts 
of agriculture, being found expedient, ſoon became 
popular. Nations then inſenſibly formed a competent 
judgment at once of their own ſtrength and that of 
their enemies; and became ſcrupulouſly attentive to 
every circumſtance and precaution Which the! intereſt 
ambition, or inſolence, of contiguous ſtates rendered 
neceſſary to their ſafety. General leagyes or compact 
were conſequently formed and ratified: on all ſides 


with equal formality and ſolemnity. In this manner 


Europe has emerged from a ſtate of the moſt deplorable 
Ignorance, abjection, and inſignificances to that of 


unrivalled ſplendour and importance; and, by a variety 
of fortunate and coincident events, gradually conſti- 
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tuted ieſelF into one great commercial republic, in 
which one vaſt comprehenſive plan is adopted, one 


a common intereſt proſecuted, and one ſpirit of independ- 
_ ence prevails more or leſs through all its component 


parts. The bleſſings accumulated, and which we 


excluſively enjoy, by theſe means, are eminent and 


ſubſtantial. All thoſe baneful antipathies and preju- 


dices, which create and inflame animoſities among 


neighbouring and rival kingdoms, are for the moſt 


part unknown to thoſe of Europe; or at leaſt, though 
they ſhould for once occaſion ſome local diſputes, their 


irritating influence is ſeldom or never univerſal, Com- 


- merce no ſooner acquired vigour, and gained an aſ- 


cendency in the councils of ſtates and the cabinets of 


' Princes, than a new genius was ſeen to ſuperintend 
their policies, their alliances, their wars, and their 
negotiations. All their multiplied and growing acqui- 
ſitions in arts and ſciences, politics and literature, by 


the generous and rapid circulation of trade were every 
where happily blended, ſucceſſively overſpread, and 
ultimately humanized the nations. This corrected 
their morals and refined their manners; enlightened 
their underſtanding, and expanded the heart; con- 
nected their moſt diſtant and diſcordant intereſts, by 
exciting the defire, and furniſhing the means, of ſup- 


plying one another's wants; and inſpired: them all 


with the ' moſt "pacific diſpoſitions, by eſtabliſhing in 
every ſtate an order of citizens bound by the ſtrongeſt 
obli ons to be the PRE of public tranquillity. 

III. There 


* 
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III. There was a time when the fates of Reber, 
having no joint intereſt at ſtake, ſtudied but little the 
ſafety or proſperity of each other. The plan of go- 


vernment adopted by their northern maſters, calcu- 


lated only for exterior defence and domeſtic ſervitude, 


could neither prevent internal diſorder, nor propagate 


among themſelves a general impreſſion of reciprocal 
reſpect. Without the liberty, ſubordination, unani- 


mity, or confidence, of well- regulated ſocieties, their 


exertions, like thoſe of all great bodies labouring or 
languiſhing under incurable diſtempers, were habitu- 


ally feeble, deſultory, and divided. They had then 
no mutual confidence, no public faith, no common 


union; and never, except under the rod of a tyrant, 
or with a view to foreign depredation, acted in con- 
cert. Lawleſs conqueſt, ferocious revenge, or indif. 
criminate havock and ſlaughter, were the ſole objects 
or purſuits of their barbarous politics. No ſcheme of 
public utility was undertaken or even conceived by 
powers, only the more hoſtile and inveterate from the 
vicinity and contiguity of their ſituation. Strangers 
to the habits as to the arts of peace, war preyed on 
them all by turns; the weak were habitually devoured 
by the ſtrong; and thoſe who had no ſhare in the 
quarrel ſaw, without emotion or concern, the frequent 
aggrandizement of one in the downfal of another. 
Indeed their intermediate conteſts were only ſo many 
petty but implacable feuds ; their modes of legiſlation, 
the rude- impoſitions of. whoever by ſuperior addreſs 
or military proweſs could moſt readily and univerſally 
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put them in force; and all theif, ſocial regulations, 
except in a few inſtances, outrageous inſults on juſtice 
and humanity. The period, however, arrived when 
this unweildy fabric, venerable as it had become by 
years, was abandoned. An accidental concurrence 


of very ſingular circumſtances diſpoſed them occaſion · 


ally to confederate in their own. defence, to exert their 
combined ſtrength in one cauſe, and to ſhare, on par- 
ticular emergencies, the advantage of mutual aſſiſt- 

ace. © The ſame, principles which produce cordiality 
and friendſhip among individuals often accompliſh 
the union of nations. The reduction of the feudal 
ſyſtem was a meaſure in which all the kings and po- 
tentates in Europe had an equal concern; and men 
who feel alike ſeldom continue long at variance. 
Every prince and great man, who aimed at heroiſm, 
muſtered all his force, and mingled with other Chriſ- 


tian chiefs and armies, in promiſcuous expeditions to 
the Holy Land; and no attachments in life are more 


laſting and operative than thoſe formed in the hour of 


danger. The direful effects of neighbouring ſtates 


extending their territories, and accumulating new 
domination by annihilating one another, was a ſpec- 
tacle continually before their eyes, which unavoidably 
impreſſed them by degrees with the neceſſity of unit- 
ing againſt the cataſtrophe which threatened them 


all by turns; and the ſalutary conſequences of ſuch 


alliances in leagues, in ſeveral recent inftances, added 
to occaſional expediency the ſanction of experience. 
'Thus inſpired and e by the genius and cir- 

cumſtances 
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TT: of the times, they engaged with one con- 
' ſent in a {cries of enterpriſes which infenfibly blended 
all their affairs into ſuch a ſyſtem as ſoon attracted 
univerſal attention. A tranſaction or revolution of 
this uncommon magnitude and importance was not 
confined to the few petty ſtates of Italy, who firſt 
adopted it for repelling an invaſion of twenty thouſand 
French, but gratefully embraced by every power in 
Europ. in proportion as they wiſhed to preſerve in- 
violate their own independence. They now poſſeſſed 
the ſecret of fupporting a proper diftribution of power 
among all the kingdoms in this part of the world; 
and have ever ſince made a point of preventing any 

wonarch from riſing to ſuch a height in the political 
ſcale as ſeems incompatible with general liberty. 
In this manner we may trace the riſe, and develope 
the nature, of that national intercourſe by which all 
the ſeparate intereſts of Europe are thus cloſely inter- 
woven; and diſcern the various operations of that 
provident policy which guards in peace againſt re- 
mote and contingent dangers, and which in war 
prevents rapid and deſtructive conqueſts. The 
only general object of European politics is, there · 
fore, to maintain, With a ſteady and an even hand, a 
proper balance of power among contending parties. 
However they may differ in effecting, they are all 
tacitly agreed in the end propoſed by ſueh a juſt and 
neceſſary precaution. The maxims on which this 
matchleſs effort of political ſagacity is founded, and 
ed which it has been carried to its preſent ſtate of 

perfection, 
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124 STATE or EUROPE. „ 
perfection, are ſome of the wiſeſt and beſt that ever 


were deviſed or ſuggeſted by human invention. A 

few of the moſt ſubſtantial and operative muſt ſtrike 

every reader who conſiders the fact with attention, 
It evidently ſuppoſes the reality of a contract implied 

or underſtood, in which all the various ftates of Eu- 

rope, of whatever denomination, are parties, and un- 
der equal obligations to awaken and propagate 2 
ſpirit of induſtry, frugality, and ſobriety, among all 
their reſpective members; to prevent every infringe- 
ment of the liberties, and graft every civil inſtitution 
on the broad and ſolid baſis, of human nature; to 
aſſiſt, on no conſideration, the ſtrongeſt againſt the 
weakeſt, or countenance any Who wantonly plunge 
into war from the ſelfiſh principle of aggrandizing 
themſelves, or the malignant one of diſtreſſing others; 
to ſuffer no lawleſs encroachment on the claims of ſe- 


parate kingdoms, or ratify any treaty which inveſts | 
one power with ſuch a dominion as threatens the 


ſafety of the whole; to unite againſt all attempts, fo- 
reign or domeſtic, which betray the leaſt tendency 
to diſturb the common tranquillity ; to regard, with 
the ſtricteſt rectitude and delicacy, whatever has the 
remoteſt connexion, with the. confidence and laws of 
nations; to remain altogether neutral or indifferent 
to no tranſactions, commotions, or quarrels, which 


are likely to produce general conſequences; and to 


connive at no marriages or family compacts between 
parties or houſes already too formidable. Such are 


ſome of the ogy: and muſcles which conſtitute. the 


preſent 


ones, a. Il 
preſent 61 prevailing ſtrength of this great political 


body; and which in commerce and ſcience, in arts 
and arms, give Europe ſo manifeſt a an over 
mn othet . eren of Wo Globe. 


4 


C„„Wh%4Eõõ3 £ 


Tu E proſpect of power and property is the great 


origin and ligament of all human aſſociations or poli- 
tical inſtitutions. Whatever is calculated to excite 
ambition conſtitutes ſo entirely the ſpirit of all legiſ- 
lation, that men, in a ſituation where there is no law, 
becauſe innocent of the erimes it occaſions, are alſo 
conſidered as deſtitute of every honourable diſtinction. 
Were we then originally endowed with powers inade- 


quate to our individual and independent exiſtence, and 


only made ſocial for the ſordid purpoſes of general vaE 
ſalage? It is impoſſible we could be thus deſtined to 
live together in herds or groups that we may the more 
eaſily fall a victim to the firſt uſurper who has the 
boldneſs, ambition, or addreſs, to announce himſelf 
our maſter, 


A ſervile and vulgar predilection for ſubordina- 


tion is the common effect of that mechanical bias we 


receive from thoſe ſettled forms or modes of ſociety 
under which we are born and bred. Thus nature 


has not only repleniſhed our minds with affociating - 


Pepe , 
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propenſities, but abandoned us to a Gtuation which 
admits of all the inconveniences it occaſions: without 
our own conſent. There are even ſome caſes in which 
we involuntarily give weight and effeQ to the very 
tyranny we abhor ; nor do we retain the leaſt ſhadow 
of right, as members of communities thus modelled, to 


| diſpute or cenſure any of its moſt exceptionable inſti- 


tutes. Whatever our ſentiments or principles of ſuch 
violent, but inevitable, uſurpations ſhould be, we muſt 
ſubmit to the hardeſt preſcriptions, or edicts, as readily 
and implicitly as the moſt obſequious flave. Our 


opinions, or inclinations, in matters of ſtate, are not 


conſulted in the remoteſt degree; and, ſhould we with- 
hold or conteſt the minuteſt im poſt, it would 12 79 
inſtantly wreſted from us by force. 

Happy for millions of the ſpecies had he, who pro- 
jedted the ſcheme of rendering the many in every 
country ſubſervient to a few, ſallen a juſt victim to 
the temerity of his own invention! From what a black 


and direful catalogue of diſeaſes and crimes would 


ſuch an event have reſcued the annals of huma- 
nity! By extending our authority beyond thoſe pri- 
mary and domeſtic limits, to which it was deſtined by 
nature, a door was opened for the admiſſion of every 


monſtrous inſtitution the human paſſions could devile ; 


and truth, ſimplicity, liberty, and equality, were every 
where and unavoidably exchanged for art, refinement, 


ſervility, and uſurpation. What are moſt forms of 


governments, reduced to their elementary principles, 
but the arbitrary maxims of thoſe who, by the blind 
/ partiality 


9 


po. 
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partiality of fate or fortune, haye the power or dex - 


terity of ſucceſdfully practiſing on the eaſy, unſuſpect- 
ing tempers of their fellow - creatures. Conſequently 
that love of order, tranquillity, and juſtice, ſo. conge · 
nial to our natures, perverted in this manner for the 
purpoſes of deſpotiſm, inſtead of contributing to ſocial 
and domeſtic comfort, are the fertile ſources of our 


greateſt misfortunes. Nor is it more repugnant to our 


natural ſenſe of propriety that fire ſhould loſe its heat, 
or a ſtone its weight, than that age ſhould ſubmit to 
youth, wiſdom to folly, or honour to infamy. Though 


all who rule were neceſſarily wiſer and better than 


ſuch as obey, and ſtrength of body or mind, ſagacity 


or worth, in every caſe connected in the ſame perſons 


and proportions of power and wealth, it is ſtill equally 


| ſhocking to reaſon and ſenſibility, that only a ſelect 


number ſhould gorge and decorate themſelves with 


every luxury and ſuperfluity, while the laborious mul- 


titude drag out a wretched exiſtence under all the 
complicated plagues of inceſſant an. een = 


deſtitution. 


It is the dinguiſhing en, of 5 Britiſh conli- 
tution. to realize all the conveniences of ſociety with- 
out any very, material infringement on the rights of 
nature. The few, at leaſt, we neceſſarily forfeit, 


bear no proportion to ſuch as are thus ſubſtitut( d 


in their room. Ours is the only nation in the world 
where überty, in all its latitude, is the ſole end of 
every civil and political inſtitution. - This govern- 
ment has always ſurvived every temporary convulſion, 

h and, 
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and, after ſuſtaining the ſevereſt ſhoeks, se re- 
covered its natural vigour and importance, becauſe it 
originates in nothing tranſitory or accidental, but is 
the reſult of long experience and ſound obſervation. 
A ſyſtem, having no other baſis than public free- 
dom, and, for the permanent eſtabliſhment of this 
ſupreme object, combining and embracing the vigour 
of monarchy, the honeſty of democracy, and prudence 
and weight of an ariſtocracy, muſt, in its own nature, 
have the moſt friendly aſpect to the moſt ineſtimable 
rights of humanity. Here the intereſts of the ſove- 
reign and ſubject are rendered inſeparable, the go- 
vernors and the governed made diſtin& parts of one 
legiſlature; the privileges of the latter aſcertained by 
the ſame authority on which the preropatives of the 
former depend ; while individuals, ſubmitting only to 
laws of their own enacting, poſſeſs the many invalu- 
able bleſſings of abſolute ſecurity and impartial juſtice. 
_ To find this admirable compoſition requires no 
deep reſearch or curious inveſtigation. Multitudes of 
volumes have been written to explain its nature and 
delineate its beauties, both abroad and at home, 
as well by its enemies as its friends. It is not only 
conſpicuous in the conſtitution of parliament, and the 
ordinary adminiſtration of juſtice in all the great 
movements of ftate, and the uniform practice of every 
inferior court, but in the turbulence of every mob, 
in the peaſant who ſcorns to pocket an inſult from a 
lord, and in the 224 __ who | receives a charity, 
though 
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though not with ingratitude, yet with ſuch an air of 


independence as n ſhews he . to be 


his n, 4 
The moſt eminent of our civil and political. didine- 


tions we therefore owWe entirely to ourſelves. What- 


ever renders Britain the envy. « of the world. originates 
in the peculiar genius of, her ſons. The very locality 
of our iſland contributes to impreſs and expand our 
hearts with ſentiments invariably hoſtile to every ſpe- 


cies and aſpect of deſpotiſm. And Britons were long 


attached to liberty before they knew i its extent, fore- 
ſaw its advantages, or provided for its ſafety. It is 
their national character alone which has made them 


what they are, and given them every immunity they 


enjoy. It was when inſtigated by che ſublimeſt policy, 


that they wreſted, ſword in hand, from King John, 


the Great C harter ef their liberties. .. Aud WhO knows 
not that this was afterwards olemnly ratified by 
ſtatute, and ordained to operate as common law. . 
Such 1 is that royal conceſſion, in favour of the ſub- 
ject, ſo famous in our hiſtory, and to which it is fill 


fo natural for Engliſhmen, to appeal under every griev- 
ance. It was alſo made the ſubject of many ſubſe- _ 


quent and corroboratin g acts of parliament, and re- 
ceived a vaſt acceſſion of authenticity from the petitien 


of rights, which eſtabliſhed the franchiſes of the ſub- _ 


ject with the ſanction of the whole legiſlature. To 


this ſucceeded the habeas corpus ad, the bill of rights, 


and the act of ſettlement, which are ſo many ex plicic 
and kk Ae: acknowledgments that all legal au- 
Vor. I 1 ; _ - thority 
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thority is 2 mere delegation from the people in behalf 
of theiz own' privileges; that the inftitution of royalty 
has no other baſis or object; and that every eneroach- 
"ment, on claims thus ſacred and fundamental, is a dar- 
- Ing violation of the conſtitition; that Our proſperity, 


48 4 ſtate, is invariably” connected with the permanent 


ſtability and operation of all the primary rights of Hu- 


"manity ; chat liberty is the eſtabliſhed teſt of all poli. 


' tical orthodoxy ; ; and that no mode of adminiſtration, 


Which in the ſmalleſt degree * infringes the only ching 


for wiel Eovernment v was inflituted, can be CI or 
ib. OE WOT Pe BIRD 045 op OR. Eh En 2oageal 
"Perſon al ſecurity, gel nal betty, And private pro- 


perty, are ſome of thoſe primary rights con firmed to 


the people of this country b by the laws of the land. 


Between them and the leaſt injufy, in any of theſe 


bs Important reſpects, the Whole weight of the Tegil- 


lature 1s interpoſed. * And the higheſt authority in 
the täte cannot endanger the ſafety of the mieatteſt 
ſubjekt, abridge his freedom, « or oppoſe his juſt claims, 
without arrogatin g a power inimical to liberty, and 
Taking the great fabric of the conſtitution to its baſis. 

The whole body of the Britiſm legiſlation, as well 
as every ſeparate branch of i it, is calculated to protect 
the freedom, and guarantee the various and minüteſt 
franchiſes, of the ſubject. The parliament! is only a 


ſubſtitution for the community | at large, in which her 


delegates | are ftationed, and ordained to act as one 
aggregate body, to hear her united dictates, and, 


without conſulting their own, to adopt them as prin- 
ET | 1 7 TOW 


„ ee s + 
* * . p 
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ciples of action, She ought to judge for them, not 
they for her. They only conſtitute that organ to 
whom ſhe devolves the power of giving form and 
effect to whatever plans or meaſures the ſettled routine 
of public affairs, or any ſudden emergency, renders 


neceſſary. In chis radical and ſupreme aſſembly her 


will is anounced to that power with whom the execu- 
tion of it is conſtitutionally intruſted. Conſequently 
every thing moſt ſacred: and valuable to Engliſhmen 
is intimately connected with the various functions and 
capacities of this illuſtrious ſenate. It is therefore the 
duty of members reſpectively to watch, with peculiar 
delicacy and preciſion, its mode of convention, its 
influence in legiſlation, its grants and control of the 
public money, with all its excluſive laws, cuſtoms, and 
precedents. When called upon to give judgment 


they muſt act according to law, which, as the great 


ſanction of liberty, is in every caſe inviolable, But, 
in their legiſlative capacity, the grand rule of their 
conduct, as well as their official exiſtence, originates 
with their conſtituents. That each of the two houſes 
of parliament is competent to decide on whatever 


relates to their own order and privileges, without de 


interference of the other, is an axiom in Britiſh poli- 
tics which equally aſcertains and: eftabliſhes- the dig- 


- nity of both. The conſtitution knows no other power 
cafe;: could take any 


- whoſe preſcriptions,' in ſuch a 
effect, unleſs when the people, convinced their rights 
are invaded, betrayed, neglected, or even endangered, 
zan that original authority, which is full para- 
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132 "OUTLINES or TEE 
mount to all ſubſtitution and delegation, and annihi - 
late à confidence or truſt thus proſtituted to public 
injury. Such an emergency as this, however, we 


muſt always remember can never be miſtaken, or . 


mit of any diſpute. The circumſtances which pro- 
duce it are uniformly obvious and extraordinary. 
Nor is it the voice of one county or more, but of 
the whole nation, in a criſis peculiarly obvious, im- 
preſſive, and alarming, that can diveſt . branch 
bank thelegiſlature of a fingle privilege, 
The conſtitution of this country hath wiſely affixed 
certain limitations to all the prerogatives of the crown, 
which operate as ſo many checks on the executive 
power, and reſtrain it, on all occaſions, from acting 
either beyond, or in contradiction to, law. When, 
Ro: Gt official influence becomes ſo enormous as 
either to annihilate or endanger the independence of 
ballen t; the great and neceſſary! diſtinction, eſta 
' bliſhed by our anceſtors, and time immemorial, be- 
«tween the legiſlative and executive authority, is, from 
that moment, at an end. Then whatever preſcrip- 


tions ſeem moſt ſuitable to the purpoſes of deſpotiſm 


will be enacted without control, and executed with- 

out repugnance or oppoſition. And the liberty of 

the people cannot poſſibly ſurvive the official virtue of 

their repreſentatives. An evil of ſuch a magni- 
tude, as thus threatened the ſubverſion of all equity 

and law, in the former parliament was the more 
alarming, that it daily gathered ſtrength with un- 
common ſecrecy and addreſs, entered into all the 
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minuteſt and moſt important tranſactions of government 
with the ſubtilty of a ſpirit, and, like poiſon in the 


veins of the natural body, tainted and putriſied to a 
certain degree the whole maſs of the body politic. 

It would avail but little to enjoy the moſt upright 
and perfect legiſlature, a parliament who could not be 
impeached, or a monarchy ſubjected to the moſt 
inviolable reſtrictions, were not the laws diſpenſed with 
a purity equal to that of the principle Which produced 
them. The conſtitution therefore aſſigns every ſubje& 
the privilege of applying to courts of juſtice, for redreſs 


or damages, in proportion as he thinks himſelf injured. 


The ſupreme arbiter of every man's life, liberty, and 


property, is the law, which, for that reaſon, muſt at all 
times be open and acceſſible to the meaneſt as well as 


the greateſt. And the pretended power of ſuſpending 
or diſpenſing with laws, or the execution of laws, by 
regal authority, without the conſent of parliament is 
no longer legal. So very attentive has the legiſlature 


always been to all the minutiæ in the executive part of 


juriſprudence, that the very method of procedure, in- 
cluding every exterior formality, is literally preſcribed, 


and cannot be altered except by act of parliament, 
Theſe are the outworks of that exquiſite fabric in 


which the liberties of En gliſnmen are depoſited ; and 
which would be expoſed to imminent and immediate 


_ depredation, were any of theſe in the ſmalleſt degree 


either impaired, exchanged, or demoliſhed. _ 
There is no right to which the people of England 
haye a more undoubted title' than that of petitioning 
*13- the 
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134 © OUTLINES or THE, ee. 
the king, or either houſe of parliament, This provi- 
ſion ſeems wiſely appropriated by the conſtitution for 
anſwering the magnitude of extraordinary grievances, 
It is the laſt experiment which a people greatly injured 
may be ſupppoſed to make on a government deemed 
inimical to their welfare. The oppreſſed are thus 
enabled to utter all their complaints in a ſtyle of man- 
lineſs and deciſion adapted to the dignity and character 
of Engliſhmen; and ſuch a fund of the moſt authentic 
information is opened to their rulers,” as can never be 
diſregarded or overlooked without danger, or by any 
but traitors to the true intereſts of their country. | 
Even ſuppoſing the people of England ſo circum- 
ſtanced as to render the ſeveral rights, already enume- 
rated, inapplicable or unavoidable, the conſtitution. 
has not then left them deſtitute! The law allows them 
the uſe of arms in their own defence, to which they 
may certainly have recourſe in the event of other aids 
being refuſed. It is a ſpecial modification of that 
general and inherent right which every man poſleſles, 
by a tenure prior to all political obligation, of defend- 
ing himſelf, by whomſoever, and for whatſoever, 
aſſaulted. And the moment the ordinary functions 
of ſociety ceaſe to afford him that protection, on the ſole 
condition of which he ſubmits to her laws and impo- 
ſitions, he is driven to that dernier reſort which nature 
reſerves for him in every ſuch extremity, and which he 
cannot relinquiſh but either with liberty or life. 
In this ſummary detail thoſe particulars only are 
ſpecified which are moſt likely to impreſs the — 
k | tude 
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tude with the real value of the bleſſings they enjoy. 


It were eaſy to prove, by an obvious compariſon with 
all the governments of the world, the ſingular excel- 


lence and palpable ſuperiority of our ſeveral. political 
inſtitutions ; and happy ſhould the writer of theſe out- 


lines be if any thing here ſuggeſted could in any 


degree contribute to render the preſervation and purity 
of the conſtitution an excluſive object of intereſt and 
attention but to a ſingle individual, It is in my opi- 
pinion, at leaſt, equally incumbent on all who embark 
in one adventure, however different either i in bulk or 
value their reſpective luggage may be, to exert their 
utmoſt endeavours in preventing the veſſel from ſinking 


or avoiding the dreadſul ae of a general 


ſhipwreck. 


XVII. GENIUS OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
COMPARED. . 


Turxs is a common diſtinction in law of att 
natural and artificial. The former are individuals, 
the latter corporations or bodies politic. And who 
has not obſerved: that the ſpirit of ſocieties is often 
very different from that of the reſpective members of 
which they conſiſt! This may be called the intelle& 
or ſoul of nations, which ſtamps their ſeveral charac- 


ters, and by which, in their various purſuits of n | 


or ambition, they emulate or excel one another. 
Tt; '“ 
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135 * GENIUS OF FRANCE 
' > Fe late treaty of commerce with France renders 
this a very intereſting ſpeculation; and perhaps the 
genius of the two nations contraſted might form no 
Incompetent argument in TO favour who! think well 
of the meaſure. | 
\ Itis at leaſt a debt due to Sane; and what it is bil 
fair to ſtate, that in this circumſtance the public con- 
fidence has ſeldom or never been miſplaced, What 
but the ſpirit of Rngliſnmen has hitherto ſurmounted 
the infinite obſtacles, both political and commercial, 
which have ſo frequently and powerfully oppoſed their 
- acquiſition of opulence and honour, To this we owe 
all our privileges as men and as citizens. Our national 
character is the baſis on which all the monuments of 
the wiſdom, the virtue, and the fame, of our anceſtors 
reſt. Our independence among the nations; our 
weight in the political balance of Europe ; our conſe- 
quence in the commercial ſyſtem of the univerſe; have 
been effected by the ſame principle, and are eſtabliſhed 
on the ſame foundation. Has it not enabled us for a 
ſeries of generations equally to withſtand the infidious 
policy and open hoſtility of an hereditary enemy, at 
leaſt three times our number! Under the operation of 
this wonder working power, invariably auſpicious to our 
welfare, we reſiſted three wars almoſt ſueceſſively, 
which coſt the nation above two hundred. and fifty mil- 
lions of money; we maintained for a conſiderable time 
a reſpectable ſtruggle againſt the principal maritime 
powers in Europe, with America and all the Mogul 
empire in ths icale _ us; we ſurvive at this 
Moment 
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AND ENGLAND COMPARED. 137 
moment an expenditure that muſt have overwhelmed 
any other nation, and the loſs of colonies, orice deemed 
as dear to us as a right hand cra right eye. 

This manly and noble diſtinction, which creates a 
reſpect and admiration for the Engliſh name in every 
quarter of the globe, hath oftener than once lowered 
the creſt of France, or humbled- her haughty legions 
even in the field of battle. It was then we met this 
gallant people, and grappled ſucceſsfully with them 
in their own element. They are doubtleſs a brave and 
warlike nation. All their political inſtitutions, their 


cuſtoms, their ſtatutes, and even their morals, are 


calculated with admirable ſagacity for inſpiring a 


preference for military ſcience. This from time im- 
memorial has ſtamped the characteriſtic of Frenchmen; - 


and all the edicts, inventions and allurements, thrown 
out by ſucceſſive monarchs to render a ſpirit of com- 
merce more general and popular, have not been able 
to change that propenſity for martial adventure, which 
ſtill continues to animate the multitude as well as the 
nobleſſe. The peaſant conceives himſelf a gentleman 


the moment he ſhoulders a muſket; while the manu-_ 


facturer, the mechanic, the handicraftſman, and the 
day-labourer, till think it their miaſortuns that they are 
not ſoldiers. 


Nations always have and ever will excel in thoſe 


peculiar purſuits to which their genius moſt naturally 
inclines. That military ardour, ſo eargerly cheriſhed, 
by the French, who could not otherwiſe awe the hoſtile 


nations on their extenirve frontier, we have only cul- 
tivated 
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tivated as we Rinks been. urged to exertion occaſionally 
but, with all their 1 ingenuity, their diſcipline, and their 
proweſs, we have not been uniformly on the loſing 
fide, even when dealing with them at the point of the 
bayonet. This, though literally fighting them at 
their own, weapons, and giving them every advantage 

. of education, example, and profeſſional habit, by that 
unanimity, that ſpirit, that vigour, which ſeldom for- 
fakes us in extremity, has generally turned the fortune 
of the. day in our favour. We have thus repeatedly 
worſted them when all their genius and ſtrength were 
exerted to the utmoſt ; and, after foiling them com- 
pletely of that for which they ardently panted and 
fought, triumphantly kept the field, and improved 
the conqueſt. And ſhall we heſitate to accept the 
challenge in a ſpecies of conteſt ſo much in our own 
way, in which we have never once been overcome; 
which certainly offers an eaſy and deciſive victory, 
and where the ſuperiority. of Great Britain 1s univer- 
ſally acknowledged ! 

France is the land of ſoldiers, England of mer- 
chants. Frenchmen are bred from childhood to fight, 
and Britons to trade. They bow to royalty enveloped 
in deſpotiſm; we to liberty ſanctioned by law. They 

- are literary, though perhaps not formally, vaſſals of 
| the crown; we vouch ourſelves the guardians of our 
own, and the franchiſes of poſterity. Their greateſt 
honour is to promote the intereſt of the king their 
maſter ; ours, uniformly to prefer that of our fellow- 
| citizens. T hey avow and feel no ambition but to 
| > ſwell 
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yell his grandeur and increaſe his revenue; and we 
acquit ourſelves only with credit and eclat in pro- 
portion as we benefit the community at large. Im- 


pelled by the love and ſplendour of arms, they deem 


a military life moſt honourable, becauſe moſt followed 
and applauded; and attach to the purſuit and plea- 
ſures of it whatever can dazzle or allure the volatile, 
the generous, and the brave! Secluded from common 
or indiſcriminate intercourſe with other nations by our 
inſulated ſituation, and poſſeſſing a degree of mode- 
ration from climate and conſtitution to which they 


are ſtrangers, our chief anxiety is for the proſperity of 
our country. We conſequently ſacrifice, in many caſes, 


inclination to duty, coolly and from principle, as well 
as example, imbibe the contagion of patriotiſm, and 
_ cheerfully relinquiſh every object and intereſt which, 
more or leſs, claſh with the welfare of the whole. 

So that we are not leſs influenced by commerce 
than our neighbours by war or conqueſt, The one is 
as eſſential to our welfare, and as congenial to our 
habits, as the other to theirs. Practice, which gives 
perfection to both, may conſequently be expected to 
render us as ſuperior to them in the mercantile line, as 


they are ambitious of e to us, and to all the 


world, in the military. 


Nor ſuould the French character for intrigue inti- 
midate or divert us from the advantage now in our 


option, They greatly difparage and traduce the 


genius of commerce, who imagine it can derive any 


alliance from the vulgar and paltry ſtratagems of a 
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140 GENIUS or FRANCE, &c. 
ſervile and contracted policy. It is a fair and liberal 
exchange of value for value, and admits not of a ſub- 
tilty or circumvention on either fide, The finifter 
views of individuals may ſometimes render it ſubſer- 


vient to the fouleſt practices; but where a competi- 


tion lies only between the ſelfiſh, the deceitful, and 
the cunning, whoſe chief object is to overreach one 
another, it 15 ſurely to be hoped our countrymen will 
always be loſers. There 1s no honour, nor indeed 
any ſubſtantial profit, in having the better of a bar- 
gain made on ſuch principles. But where the quali- 
ties of integrity and fair dealing, of fyſtematic conduct 
and perſevering induſtry, of ſteady reſolution, enter- 
priſe, and adventure, can be honeſtly and hiberally 
exerted, we have at leaſt no unpromiſing chance of 
ſucceſs. In the broad and open path of rectitude the 


commerce of enlightend nations is not likely to be 


eaſily or much affected by the intereſted obl:quities 
and deviations of individuals. Both to public and 
private advantage the high way of honour and pro- 
bity is generally the neareſt. And though our Gallic 
neighbours ſhould prove more expert in all the various 
reſources of trick and duplicity, in the ſtraight and 
obvious line of plain and upright traffic, where all ad- 
juitment finally depends 6n {kill and correctneſs in 
figures, Engliſhmen can certainly have wan to 
fear. 

But competition in trade involves alſo the fabri- 
cation of commodities. The dexterity of the two na- 
tions ought therefore to be confidered, as well as their 


morality 
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morality or fairneſs of tranſaction. It is ſurely. not 


for me to eſtimate their comparative ingenuity. They 


excel reſpectively in various lines and materials, ac- 
cording to the genius of the people, or the peculiar 
advantages they enjoy from conſtitution, from habit, 
or from local accommodation. The ſuperiority, how- 


ever, of our manufacturers, mechanics, and ariificers, is 


ſo generally admitted, that we muſt take it for granted 
until the contrary can be proved. Our locks, chains, 
clock-work, mathematical inſtruments, and all man- 


ner of cutlery, poſſeſs to this day an unrivalled excel 


lence in all foreign eſtimation. Other inſtances or 


ſpecimens of art, other branches of mechanics, other 


fabrics of manufacture, are carried on among us to an 
extent not to be equalled, and by a patience not to be 


ſurmounted. Thus the perſeveriag, enterpriſing, and 


ſucceſsful/ genius of Britiſh induſtry, our continued 
improvements on the inventions of others, and the 
ſuperior. commercial - ſkill and ſagacity of our mer- 
chants, enſure to us, even through the medium of the 
French trade, every poſſible advantage. | 
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Ir is an no e a e e at © leaſt among 
Engliſhmen, whether an abſolute or a free government 
be moſt favourable to trade. i, | <P 
Every one in this [enlightened nation co age. we 
have frequently obſerved to what a variety of obſtacles 
| the 
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the ſpirit of commerce among our Gallic neighbours 
is ſtill ſubjected. There is a vice both in the prin. 
ciple and form of their conſtitution which invariably 
defeats all the local advantages they enjoy. Notwith- 
ſanding the ſecurity given to abſtra& property by 
a number of ſalutary laws, which preſerve and regu- 
late the claims of individuals between man and man 
wich tolerable accuracy, the interference and r 
ſitions of government are unlimited. | 

A man of property in France has no other ale 
than in being a paraſite of every wretch who has in- 
tereſt at court. The leaſt inſinuation againſt the 
king, the miniſter, or indeed the ſlave of any of all 
his hoſt of flaves, may be conſtrued into treaſon 
againſt the ſtate. For what may not be inter- 
preted an offence political where offences are not 
aſcertained by law. The crime and the puniſh- 
ment are therefore both in the option of the judge, 
Who is circumſcribed by no rule or ſtatute, the 


creature of the king his maſter, and the paſſive en- 
gine of power. So that, whenever an individual has 
the misfortune to give the leaſt umbrage in word or 


deed, the uſual orders are iſſued, and he is clapped 
into the Baſtile a cloſe priſoner, where he may lie 
and periſh without any reaſon being aſſigned for his 
capture, or any evidence brought-to confront him.” 
The laws of this country are perfectly the gas. 
The overt acts, even of prerogative, are not without 


redreſs. We can go to law with the crown as well as 
with a private ſubje&. Our judges are for the life 


of 


mg 


of che reigning prince, and by that W indepen- 


dent, in a great meafure, of court intrigue. No 
man's perſon can be detained but for reaſons Which 
muſt be avowed. Whatever crimes may be alleged 
againſt him, he is entitled to an open trial; and can- 
not be affected in any of his rights, except by the 
ſentence of his equals or peers, who are liable to be 


in the ſame predicament With Himſelf. - We have 
therefore the privilege of fpeaking what we think, 
and doing what we ought; and, whatever may be ſaid 


of men in powe r, nothing e | can Pann y "1g 
Our dn vices. * © 


Ihe peculiar” Gali ” A bee life, 
ſo ſtrongly fapported by all the political inftitutions 


of France, does irreparable and permanent injury to 
the intereſt of commerce. The flattermg conceit of 
high birth and family diſtinction, which is univerſally 
indulged; creates a numerous and indigent nobility: ; 
who in purſuit of ſuch preferments as ſuit their taſte; or 


are convenient to their rank, addict themſelves tohabits 


of intrigue and ſervility. It is from the ſame fertile 
principle that the military profeſſion derives all its re- 
ſpect and popularity. The poor nobleſſe wo Hang 
upon the crown are conſequently eager in its ſupport. 
from motives both of honour and intereſt, The mer 


chant, the tradeſman, or the manufacturer, is in e- 
mon opinion but a contemptible individual, when 


compared with the courtier, the ſoldier, or even the 
ſcholar. In theſe inferior ſituations he may get money,. 
but, to ſpend it like a gentleman, he muſt purchaſe 
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the privilege of afſuming a higher. To: raiſe. his 
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family, he therefore - finds it expedient to abandon 
commerce the moment he makes a fortune. He then 


buys a place, or gives his children ſuch an education 


as may entitle them to rank above their birth. This 
repreſſes the genius of induſtry, which nothing but 


the proſpe& of honour and independence can inſpire 


or fupport. It depoſits the earnings of commerce in 
the royal treaſury; as the merchant, inſtead of appro- 
priatiig his profits to augment his ſtock, is unpelled by 
the- habits of his country to lay them out in the pur- 
chaſe of rank ; conſequently this extenſion of the 


ariſtocratical intereſt ſtrengthens the monarchical at the 


expenſe of the democratic ; and even commerce, under 
the influence of ſuch an arrangement, becomes one of 


the moſt powerful engines of deſpotiſm. 


Happily for the trade of Great Aa we . no 


. 8 All our people may embark in any 
ſpecies of traffic they pleaſe, without either degrada- 


tion of character or diſparagement of rank. The mer- 


.cantile profeſſion is not leſs reputable than the literary 
or the military. Nor are people in trade under any 
neceſſity of relinquiſhing commerce when rich, that 


they may enjoy the reſpect, feel the conſequence, or 
keep the company, due to their fortune. Many of the 
wealthieſt and nobleſt familes in the kingdom are in 


the habit of preferring for their younger ſons a fitua- 
tion in trade to a chance of diſtinction in the nary, the 
army, the church, or even at the bar. And who knows 
not that ſuch a nn is juſtified by the conſe - 


quence 
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quence. New families are formed, which exceed the 
| old in wealth and ſplendour. And it is by this mode 
= | of nurſing, encouraging, and carefling, the liberal ſpirit 
of commerce, that ſhe'becomes the medium of poliſh- 
| Ing, enrichin 8. and . individuals and 
E- 1 nations. : 1 
5 Buſineſs, on a liberal and WOT ſcale, can ara | 
E- 3 no man or order of men. What is it but that diligence R 
| | and occupation by which individuals exerciſe their re= 
= ſpective abilities of mind, body, or property, in ſuch a 
"Ep manner, and by ſuch means, as at once to benefit them- 
1 ſelves and the public; to make ſelf-intereſt and ſocial 
T coincide ; to become wiſer, better, and richer, by 
E 1 advancing the wiſdom, the welfare, and the opulence 
of each other. It is a mutual exchange of honour. 
And the virtues of the heart, like the talents of the 
5 head, to be improved muſt be exerted. We cannot be 1 
happy while our wants are not ſupplied; and theſe 
are chiefly coincident to poliſhed life; which is 
| | never ſufficiently refined while its demands remain 
unſatisfied. He is therefore the beſt member of the 
community, and deſerves her largeſt ſuffrage, who 
contributes moſt to effect this degree of perfection. 
| It is the ultimate object of all true patriotiſm, and that 7 
| to which the combined efforts of all the genuine lovers 1 
3 of their country naturally and neceſſarily tend. The 
| intereſts promoted by this general and cordial opera- 
bon, it is the duty, the buſineſs, and ought to be the 1 
| pride, of government, to conſolidate and direct. And BY 
4 whenever mankind : are thus _" Ker WY 
Vox. I. as Oy and 
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and ſtimulated by the preſſure of one common and 
| predominating intereſt, they ſeem animated as with 
one heart; they ai in concert; the talents of indivi- 
duals augment the ſtock of public utility; and arrange 
ments are made by which no time is loſt, no faculty 
unemployed, no exertion unrewarded. A reciprocity 
of labour, of property, of ſcience, conſequently takes 
place, and is every where eſtabliſhed on principles of 
ſonal and general advantage. Men of letters, 
ſtateſmen, and men of experience in all profeſſions, 
their talents to the market with the ſame view 
that the merchant and manufacturer do their ſtock in 
Commerce, from this conſideration, derives peculiar 


4 


„ 


5 
* 


ity and importance. It is her excluſive preroga- 
tive to do that for the ſpecies, which no other circum- 
ſtance or faculty of ſociety can effect. She cooperates 
with good government and ſound morality, in propor- 
tion as her genuine influence extends, to form a 
nations into one great family of neighbours, friends, 
and brothers. But a free conſtitution of government 


1s the only element in which ſhe can live. So that, by 


o 


— nf 


the rights we inherit from a virtuous and a brave an- 
ceſtry, it is our ſingular happineſs to poſſeſs the moſt 
conſpicuous place in that comprehenſive and eligible 
_ tyſiem, which renders all in their reſpectiye ranks, 
relations, and capacities, parts or ſprings in the ſame 
vaſt and complicated machine of ſocial and commer- 
cial intereſt; and which, properly underſtood, effects the 


happineſs of every one by effecting the happineſs of all. 
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Oppices of public truſt, eſpecially in a free country, 
where the intereſt of the whole is a conſtant obje& of 
individual attention and ſolicitude, are not finecures 
of indolence and emolument. Their peculiar obliga- 
tions can neither be neglected without danger, nor 
diſcharged without a certain degree of capacity and 


diligence. The various and extenſive dependencies of 


the Britiſh empire, her immenſe trade and commercial 
attentions, the temper of her people, and the exquiſite 


texture of her political ſyſtem, render it extremely 


difficult to hold the reins of government with a ſteady 
kad.” e 

In deſpotic ftates the buſineſs of the public proceeds 
in one uniform train. The will of the tyrant is the 
ſingle principle which predominates and gives union 
and effect to the whole executive ſyſtem. Conſe- 


quently, the application of ſuperior talents is here the 


leſs neceſſary, as the operation is every where ſimple 
and unembarraſſed. But the coordinate powers in 
our complicated conftitution act in proper concert only 
under the management and control of a great and 
commanding genius. Impotence or incapacity, in a 
ſphere of ſo much truſt and conſequence, is therefore 
the more inexcuſable, that there are always candi- 
dates enough of the firſt-rate abilities for the public 
ſervice. And miniſters of this deſcription have ſeldom 


directed our affairs without ſucceſs. 
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brage, and to defeat the machinations of envy. 
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But, as authority without an eſtabliſhment muſt be 


feeble and precarious, intereſt is the natural conſequence 


and auxiliary of power. A proſperous, will in general, 
be a popular government. The people of England 
have too great a weight in the conſtitution, to be 


wholly overlooked in the appointment of miniſters, 


It is the acknowledged prerogative of the crown: but 
a wiſe and gracious ſovereign will be proud of exerting 


it only in compliance with the cordial approbation and 


advantage of a grateful and loyal people. And the 
neceſſary operations of the executive power are at an 
end the moment the public confidence is withdrawn... 

While miniſters act under parliamentary. control, 
their meaſures muſt be carried by a majority. The 
conſtitution hath even provided an oppoſition to coun- 
teraQ the miſchievous conſequences of their miſconduR. 


The paſſions and prepoſſeſſions of individu als, in aſcer- 


taining the various powers of its republican and mo- 
narchical principles, which are ſufficiently intricate 
and involved, unavoidably produce or engender dif- 
ferent opinions and theories. From ſuch a fertile 


ſource of political altercation factions are inevitable, 


and operate in the ſocial, like thoſe eruptions which 
prove the ſtrength and contribute to the health and 
ſoundneſs of the natural, body. That miniſter is 
therefore unequal to the neceſſary requiſitions of his 
ſituation, who has it not always in his power to con- 
trol the turbulence of party, to prevent general um- 
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Al reſponſibility naturally reſts with thoſe to whom 
the conſtitution has aſſigned the executive part of 
government. The famous maxim, that the king can 
do no wrong, is ſuppoſed an incommunicable attribute 
of royalty ; but it only puts his majeſty's perſon on a 
level with the other branches of the legiſlature, which, 
being all equally inſtitutions of the people, are ſepa- 
rately, as well as jointly, deemed incapable of effecting 


any thing prejudicial to their intereſt. But the ſervants 


of the crown, who fill the great offices of the ſlate, with 
whom the national tranſaQtions originate, and by whom 
the expenditure of the treaſury is regulated, are ſtrictly 
anſwerable for every article of their truſt. The con- 
ſtitution lays down ſuch rules, as ſufficiently aſcertain 


their crime, and preſcribe their puniſhment. And, 
the moment our fundamental rights are invaded or 
ſubverted, the feelings of the people, as our hiſtory | 


exemplifies, will inevitably ſuggeſt a remedy adequate 
to their exigence. NT 
Then it becomes the maſter's turn to account for 


the profligacy of thoſe he employs. A Britiſh mo- 


narch is never ſecure, and ought never to be ſatisfied, 


but when his miniſters are in full poſſeſſion of the 


public confidence. Without this - circumſtance no 


| reign can be popular or proſperous ; jealouſies will be 


every where indulged, diſcontents avowed, the mea- 


ſures of government pope, and the conduct of 
miniſters arraigned. 


While freedom of debate is one of the firſt pri- | 


vileges of Parliament, all adminiſtrations have been 
K . 85 oppoſed, 
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oppoſed, and all opp6fitions termed faktious. But 


there is an obvious rectitude in watching the exer- 


tions of power with a critical and unremitting vigi- 


lance; in reprobating meaſures not ſtamped by the 


general ſuffrage; in ceaſuring modes of government 


palpably repugnant to the ſpirit of the conſtitution ; 
in detecting the latent principles and expoſing the 
ſiniſter objects of a crooked policy, and in uniformly 
withſtanding every encroachment of the prerogative. 
All independent ſenators naturally aim at a conduct 
formed on ſuch patriotic principles; and, though con- 

fidered by thoſe in place and power as perſonal and | 
invidious, men of principle are not to be diverted from 
their duty in complaiſance to their humour, whoſe want 
of principle alone renders it indiſpenſable. 

The diſtinction, between an oppoſition to men and 
meaſures, is nugatory and frivolous. What are the 
former but an index to the principles and views of 
the latter; a key to whatever in their conduct and 
character can be intereſting to the public! A miniſter 
of truly conſtitutional views can have nothing to dread 
from any party in this country. The habits as well 
as the ends of our government are all ſo much in his 
favour, that perhaps no ſyſtem of adminiſtration can 


' Tucceed in the deſtruction, without aſſuming the form, 


of liberty. | 
Whoever therefore would ſerve the community 
effectually, or is a candidate for general eſtimation, 
muſt come forward on this popular ground ; and, ſupe- 
rior to every ſelfiſh and partial conſideration, refer ii 
| whole 


*, 
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whole of his conduct to the common intereſt, His 
attachment tc to the .conflitutiqn muſt N not only be real, 
but ſtrong enough. on every occafion, and under every 
temptation, to « command i in its favour an abſolute and 
decided preference, There may be times when all 
that is valuable and dear to him, as an individual, 
ſhall ſtand in competition with his character as a Citizen. 
But true patriotiſm, l like fact, 18 ſtubborn and unaccom- 
modating. Not ſatis fied with what! 1s barely convenient,” 


it aims at. what is right,; admits of no choice between 


emolument or even ſafety and Principle; and ſpurns at 


every Ripulation, that would lower the ſtandard, relax 
the obligation, or defeat the i intention of what is due to 


the public. It is chiefly i in times of national profli- 
gacy or calamity that he ſubſtantiates or realizes his 
Profeſſjons ; ; diſcovers the moſt painful and arduous 
Habits of ſelf-renunciation ; makes the very objects of 
ambition ſubſeryient to the welfare of ſoeiety; and 
conſecrates the fervent and unwearied exerciſe as the 
beſt and moſt honourable reward of public duty. Ani- 


£5 34% « 


Politics of antiquity Sed al their ſplendour and ſubli- 


mity, he watches and cheriſhes the Concerns of liberty 
with indefatigable attention ; he aſſerts and urges them 


when diſputed, and honeſtly announces the approach of 


whatever would interfere with their influence or inva- 
date their credit. He conſiders the great body of the 
people as radically inveſted by nature with all the 


_ majeſty of authority, and law; 3 and to cheir decifions 


he Hows wu implicit and ſubmiſlive  xeverence: nor 
K 4 does 
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does he V's their power the leſs real, that ants 
ſituations ſuppreſs not their love of independence, that 
their ignorance renders them credulous, or that, be- 

eauſe they are needy, they ſometimes become deſperate. 
Human. opinion 1s generally the child of locality ; and 

no better account can often be given of our diſtin- 
guiſhing . ſentiments than that, amidſt the whirl of 
ſyſtems and the ſucceſſion of parties, a preference is 
only due in proportion as our intereſts are conſulted. 

And to ſuch as enjoy exalted ſtations, ſtrut in the inſo- 
lence of office, or riot in full poſſeſſion of enormous, 
over - grown, or ill-gotten fortunes, the very ſalvation 
of inferiors may appear the height of public miſchief 
and confuſion. But he congratulates his country on 


every ſuch event as grafts on the ſufferings of a few 


the benefit of the whole. He has no intereſts apart 
from thoſe of the p and proſecutes no views 
independent of theirs. To them he invariably appeals | 
for the rectitude of his conduct, and, by their awful 
but impartial verdict, wiſhes to ſtand or fall. Their 
complaints are always ſure of his acquieſcence, their 


apprehenſions of his attention. As oue ſtep to a redreſs 


of their grievances he carefully and ſtudiouſſy reminds 


them of their rights. All inſidious as well as open 
_ encroachments of prerogative he ſtimulates them to 
withſtand. He occupies a poſt in which indifference is 


treachery, and want of attention a deſtitution of prin- 


cCiple. The public good is conſequently the great exclu- 


ſive ſpring of all his actions; and he protects his coun- 


try equally from foreign depredation and domeſtic 
oppreſſion. 
| XX, EMPIRE. 
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Wale way ſever we conſider great empires, 
whether in their infancy, in their youth, in their 
manhood and full ſtrength, or in their declining age, 


we ſhall find mankind in all theſe ſeveral periods 


of time afflicted with wars, famines, bloodſhed, thral- 
dom, and devaſtations. | 


Empires are brought forth with Pane and the 
firſt exertions of their vigour are deſtructive to their 
neighbours, The ſtrugglings for elbow-room are ever 
violent and bloody, becauſe opinions of equality in 
force make the firſt conflicts peculiarly fierce and 
obſtinate : but their infancy, while thus fighting 
under their mother's wing as it were, is, notwithſtand- 
ing, of all the other ſtages of their exiſtence 80 far 
che moſt harmleſs and innocent. | 


America, contending for liberty, and hurling ths , 


| fiance in the face of tyranny in every ſhape, was a 


glorious and delightful ſpectacle. Her exertions were 
perhaps the more reſpeQable, and not the leſs vigor- 


ous, that they were ſo young. And what are all the 


ſeveral laudable efforts ſhe now makes in the various 
arts of government and legiſlation, but the maiden 


eſſays of a riſing empire after political conſequence 


and proſperity, who, by indulging in ſome maturer 
period an offenſive ambition, may yet deluge in blood 


and miſery our continent as well as her own. 


Empires, 


* 


EMPIRE, 

Empires, like the foreſt oak, require ſo much ” 
and nouriſhment, that any thing of an inferior growth 
muſt periſh in their vieinity. The deſtruction of 
others, wherever they ſpread themſelves, is inevitable, 

They are full, to be ſure, of unge, heroic ardour, 
| agranimiey, and of all we call virtuous, Wige! in 


they hunt after f * 1. is that bubble fame, 
ei Every. individual conju ures up: to feed his feveriſh 
imagination, as his ſhare of that  relpe&, which 1s 
always paid to the memory of great, actions. And i is 
not even this ſplendid chimera bottomed i in battles, 
_beges, fackings, . and, thoſe other, but numberleſs | 
effects of war, Which involve humanity 1 in every ſpe- | 
dies of barbarity, .Qutrage,. and wretchedneſs ? 3 
Empires mo ſooner came to manhopd, or full firength, 
"than, ruin, with giant ſtrides, extends. all around. No 
. dpnger warmed. with the yirtuqus: deſire of fame, the 
infuriate rage of domination peryades them through - 
_ apt. Like tigers, or Panthers, they range. .about for 
prey wantonly, and not qut of hunger. They annihilate 
not here and there a a city, but lay whole regions and 
Kingdoms waſte. They ſometimes kill of others, or 
Joſe of themſelves, twenty, forty, or an hundred thou- | 
land men in one battle. When quite dehauched, 
4 and glutted by Power and laughter, then follow 
| of faith, RKxatagems, circumventions, i in fraction 
a treaties, +Oppreſons, frauds, perjury, rapes, mur- 
ders, burnings, and all the other monſters with which 
the earth ĩs pregnant aſter engendering the god of war. 
: AC 
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Haring in this manner made the whole world one 
diſmal ſcene of flaughter, animoſity, and uproar,” their 


robuſt maturity uſually terminates in a variance among 


the principal actors of the tragedy. Who knows not that 
the quarr:1s of Sylla and Marius, Pompey and Cæſar, 
and afterwards of Octavius and Brutus, of Sextus the 
fon of Brutus, and then of Anthony, and a thouſand 
other ſanguinary ruffians, who poſſeſs the honorary 
diſtinction of being the moſt ſucceſsful murderers of 
their fellow-creatures, embroiled the whole earth; 
haraſſed, waſted, and afflicted Italy, her allies, and 
provinces, more than any of all her former wars! 
Empires, like the temple of the Philiſtines, always 


Involve their inhabitants in their fall. The diforders 


they contract for want of action, in their declenſion, 
affect and interrupt the peace and felicity of mankind 
as much as the furious excurſions of their youth and 
manhood. For, whether it be i in a commonwealth or 
a ſingle perſon, power never arrived to any very 
eminent height without running into all ſorts of ex- 


ceſſes and corruptions. And there is never any real 


ſoundneſs in a ſyſtem compoſed for action, While kept 

at reſt by the preſſure of luxury, wealth, and uſurpa- 
tion. The cautious Auguſtus, indeed, did ſhut up the 
temple of Janus; and the government of the whole 
devolving on a ſingle perſon, the world was for a 
while at peace: but, alas! how ſhort-lived this inva- 
luable blefling! Did not contending titles and oppo- 


ſite claims ſoon after cover Italy and the provinces 


with civil arms? And could any fpecies of war be 
8 h more 
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more deſtructive and terrible than the cruelty, pro- 

Fuſion, luſt, riot, and rage, of that infamous ſucceſſion 

of wretches who filled the imperial throne, and were 

at once the ſcourge and opprobrium of humanity? 
Empires in decrepit age do not, like natural bodies, 
whom time has weakened and waſted, fall gently, and 


| Fad inſenſible degrees. No; this mighty fabric, the 


Parts of which are ſtrongly cemented at firſt, endure 


many ſhocks, ſtorms, diſaſters and commotions before 


their final cataſtrophe is brought on. It was above 
ſourſcore years before all that vaſt combination of bar- 
barous power which aſſaulted the Roman common- 
wealth prevailed; and during this bloody period they 
ſuffered more miſeries than they themſelves had felt, 
or \than they had made others feel, in the whole du- 


| ration of their dominion. The horrors and deva ſtations 


which mankind then ſaw and ſhared, are not to be 

numbered or deſcribed. While theſe fierce, ſavage, | 
and ipfatiable invaders were heaving at and ſubverting 
that enormous fabric which had ſtood fo many ages, 
and whoſe foundations were ſo deeply laid, the whole 
earth was convulſed, and all the kingdoms of the 


world more or leſs I involved in the deſolation that 
enſued! 


XX1. PULPIT ELOQUENCE,. 


Tc bs 38 claſſical and enlightened age of ſci- 


.ence and philoſophy, it ſeems not a little ſurpriſing | 
chat no attention is paid to the eloquence of the pulpit. 


Every 
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Every other ſpecies of human ingenuity is readily, 
liberally, and univerſally encouraged, in proportion as 
cultivated and improved. - What' branch of literary 
compoſition is not diſtinguiſhed by emulation and com- 
_ petition? Nothing appears on the theatres, in places of 
public reſort, among the aſſemblies of the gay, or in 
the circle or retinue of the great, which does not en- 
groſs the general ſpeculation, and become $90; uni- 
verſal ſubject of praiſe or blame. lies M 
On but a new colour or mode in dreſs, a new y caper 
in dancing, a new air in muſic, a new puppet in a 
farce, or a new geſticulation among the Harlequin 
tribe in pantomime, all Grub-ſtreet are let looſe ; and, 
becauſe the humour of the mob is tickled, a paroxyſm 
of ſcribbling and criticiſm muſt be affected. But that 
ſublime art which is the offspring of Heaven, which 
was taught and exemplified by the great preacher of 
righteouſneſs, and which has no other object than to 
Intereſt and improve, to purify and exalt, the ſenti- 
ments and actions of men, is, notwithſtanding, treated 
by all ranks with a ſhyneſs or neglect, as opprobrious 
to taſte and letters as it is injurious and derogatory 
to the honour and utility of this ſacred and venerable 
inſtitution, 


* 


Perhaps the moſt anni nk of good 88 : 

is to make men attentive and ſerious, compoſed and 
thoughtful. An audience, gazing with a mixture of 
ſatisfaction and levity at the preacher, whoſe addreſs 
or ingenuity amuſes their fancies, or excites their ap- 
plauſe, is not in a very apt diſpoſition for the uſeful 
reception of ſacred truth. Nothing light or flaſhy is 
in 
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in the leaſt acceptable to the mind when A. 
fected. Men reliſh the great of morality 
and religion only in proportion as convinced of heir 
reality, importance, and neceſſity. To make them 
ſufficiently ſenfible of their circumſtances, and how 
admirably adopted Chriftianity is to alter and amend 
them, they muſt be made acquainted with their own 
hearts and lives. Few, even of the moſt flagitious, 


are callous and unprincipled enough to regard their 


numerous imperfections, and their dreadful conſe- 
quences, thus forcibly and ſeriouſly expoſed, with any 
degree of indifference and tranquillity. It was a ge- 
acrous and princely compliment which Lewis the 
Fourteenth paid the biſhop of Clermont, who was the 
bet preacher perhaps that ever France produced: 
* Father,” ſaid he, many preachers have the art 


of pleaſing me exceedingly ; but thou art the only 


e one among them who haſt the power of always 
« making me diſpleaſed with myſelf.” 

'The whole need not the phyſician, but they that a 
faid the preat father and maſter of the art. What 


| were all the ſerm ons and actions of the bleſſed Jes US, 


but a pertinent commentary on this text! He brought 
men back from the various frivolous and abortive pur- 
ſuits, to which "mortals are fo naturally addicted, and 
rouſed them to a ſerious and operative ſolicitude about 
their own preſent and immortal welfare. His doc- 
wines were all great and intereſting, filled the capa- 


eities of his hearers, and awakened their feelings and 
3 at che ſame time that they enlightened, 


elevated, 


PULPHY kroch, tg 


elevated; and emarged, their underſtandings. Such is 
the temper of mind Which he made it the ſole but 
neſs of his miniſtry on earth t6 cultivate and cheriſh; 
and oh which the obvious and in variable tendency 
of all his miracles, parables; preaching, and conver- 
ſation, was to ſtamp the moſt permanent and e 
tial imprefſions'of goodneſs aud virtue. 

To this great and ultimate object he bended all Ms 
attention: Nothing once ea pel him which was not 
calculated rather to convi& and reform than aſtoniffl 
and amufe. He aimed not at the popularity br gbod 
opinion of any, but the utility of all. His ſtrictures 
were pointed not to the taſtes of fancies, but to the 
conſciences and lives of the world. He did not wan- 
tonly degrade the knowledge of the knowing, nor 
inſult the ignorance of the ignorant. His language 
and ideas, equally and always derived-from nature and 
experiencez were perfectiy applicable to the deareſt 
and tendereſt concerns of humanity. It was not the 
profeſſors of ſcience, the doctors of philoſophy, the 
learned, the theoretical, the ſpeculative, or or the giddy, 
but men and women, and young and old, in as many 
ations as it is poſſible to ſubſiſt in foctety, whom HE 
addreſſed, and he addreſſed them in terms which oy 
: could neither miſtake nor miſapply. 

He neither ſoared above the diſcernment of hd 
vulgar nor ſunk beneath the taſte of the learned. Such 
fragments of his occaſional diſcourſes as are literally 


preſerved in the hiſtory of his life are not quaint, 


infipid, * equivocal ; but natural, weighty, plain, 


and 
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and direct; often, beautiful and elegant, never artificial 
or refined; ſometimes pathetic and ſublime ; on no occa- 
ſion whatever firivolous or flowery. He never uſed 
technical or hard words, logical definitions, verboſe 
bl circumlocutions, or laborious deſcriptions; but every 
i _ expreſſion which proceeded from his divine lips was 
= - moſt perfectly ſimple and unadorned. In ſhort, he was 
| always intelligible, and always to the purpoſe ; but he 
humoured the habits, flattered the paſſions, ſpared the 
. _  vaces, of none. | 
ip | With what candour, with _ abe, = what 
majeſty, preciſion, and eaſe, does he not enforce the 
niceſt duties, and expoſe the moſt imperceptible devia- 
tions of life! Would he check prodigality, and caution 
the young againſt impatience under the reſtrictions 
and corrections of the aged; he indulges not a ſeries 
of cynical reflections, but exhibits a young man born 
144 to the fineſt proſpects, and yet reduced by his own WI 
1 . extravagance to a ſtate of the moſt abje& indigence. 1 
f 4 Would he reprobate a mercenary and covetous heart; = 
he adopts not the empty declamations of philoſophy, 
but points out a wretch who never thou ght of enjoying 
what he had till the very moment death deprived him 
of it all, Would he juſtify the unequal diftributions 
of providence, and reconcile the ſuffering part of the 
4 1 ſpecies to preſent adverſity; he ſtates a contraſt be- 
_ Mi | | tween the virtuous poor and the profligate rich, which 
can only be exemplified in another world, where we 
ſee a beggar ant in che boſom of the bleſſed, and 
2 _ 
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water to cool his tongue. bo! 2 2 


In this practical and 1 manner Sos bare 5 . 
preached, whoſe divine example it is the duty, the 


intereſt, the glory, of all other preachers to imitate: 
| He was not, like many of them, ſo anxious to dazzle! 
and captivate the affections, as to better the heart, 
ſtrengthen the hopes, and give ſublimity and expanſion 
to the ſentiments and deſires of men. He reſted not 
the welfare of mortals on any thing independent of a 
pure mind, and a worthy life, and neither ſhould they. 
His terms of acceptance with heaven were what theirs 


mould be, keep the commandments. | He told his hearers, 
as they ſhould do theirs in his name, Sleſed are the 
merciful, for they ſhall obtain mercy. And they have 


the ſame authority which he had for applying to their 
- auditors what he _ o his, n W noa ee 
2 ye be judged.” 5 9 k £07599 

L allow all chat allowed for —— Oy 
poſition, Why ſhould not preachers excel in every 


claflical and genteel accompliſhment, in every ſpecies - 
of profound and” polite” literature? Good taſte, pure 
fntiments, ſublime conceptions, extenſive knowledge, 


copious and correct language, are all eſſential to a good 
preacher. But why ſhould 5 be n writers than 
ſpeakers. 
To improve the world in true and fobſtantial wenkl 
is an object to which they implicitly facrifice every 
thing; and the queſtion is, By aubat method hall they 
moſt effetually accompliſh that end ? Surely, not by a 
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torrent of puritanical phraſeology, by {pinning out the 


artificial cobwaþs of the ſchools, by::quibbling: meta- 
phyſics, chopping logic; or ſpeaking to their hearers 
as if perfectly indifferent whether they eard them or 


Why ſhould not opinion gave way to truth, 


| ſpeculation. to perſuaſion, the language of art to that 
af nature, and long laborious diſquiſitions to the ſumple 


effuſions: of ſentiment and experience? What though 
they addreſs! the underſtanding with much energy 
and ſucceſs; while they ſeldom think . engag- 
ing che fancy, or perſuading the will!!! 
Our vices are evidently wing more to . 
nnn The rake is often as ſenſible as you 


that his conduct is criminal, but reaſon is blinded; 


conſcience, modeſty, and ſhame, have loſt cheir influ- 
ence; and he is hurried to his ruin by the intemperance 
af paſſion. This is the caſe with alt mankind, in pro- 
portion as they are under the dominion of vicious 
habits; More peryerſe than ſtupid, to reform their 
manners it is only neceſſary to intereſt their affections. 

They die merely becauſe they will not live. Meddle 
not with their judgment till you have diſputed ſucceſs, 
fully the ſettled propenſity of their hearts. If ignorant, 

by all means inſtruct them. Convince them of their 

danger, and they will avoid it. Shew them how inſe - 

parably ruin is connected with impenitence, and they 

dare not ſtand ſtill and periſſi. Make them certain 
that there are indeed happineſs and miſery; in another 
life; that virtue ends in the one, and vice in the other, 
as naturally as health does in life, and fiekneſs in 

5 | death; 


0 
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I; 
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| Chritianity will be to en ' But, for God's $' abe; 


death; and relief is not more acceptable eee „ 


9 


g. . 


for theirs, for your own, trifle not a moment with their 
reaſon, while you may drag them where you will by 
their feelings. Nothing can be more capricious than 
the former, or more pliable than the latter. By ſpeak- 
ing to the heart and conſcience, you have ſome chance 
of 1 a ways none 20 3 mY en . 
The RES is ai life of 4 ankle 3 goes 
natural, ſyſtem, Here you muſt ſeek for the motives; 
and ſprings, and principles, of action, and, according 
as ſelfiſh or liberal, pronounce concerning them. Once 


get poſſeſſion of the heart, and you may ſoften and 
ſubdue, mould and melt, your hearers at pleaſure. 


Secure this paſs; and the victory is yours. Fill then 


your ſtrongeſt efforts will miſgive, your beſt - laid ſtra- 


tagems prove abortive. Alas! how can they expect to 
accompliſh this arduous enterpriſe who never attempt 
it? I can very well ſee the ſtrength of your reaſoning 
without feeling it; but till you raiſe certain emotions 
in my boſom, and awaken my conſcience, you cannot 


ſurely produce that ſtrong, permanent, and operative 


principle, which, in order to my being a Chriſtian, muſt 
reduce my appetites, and regulate my life. 

There is a keen and delicate ſenſibility, a great and 
melting warmth, a growing vigour of ſentiment and 


expreſſion, which marks the ftrain of true perſuaſion, 


and which I will not heſitate to pronounce the very 
L 2 ſoul 
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164 PULPIT ELOQUENCE,' 


ſoul of pulpit eloquence. While the preacher finds his 


tions heated and enlarged with the great dactrines 
ad des of the goſpel, every grateful affection 
burns within him; tranſports raviſh his heart, and rap- 
tures ſire his tongue; divine light flaſhes around him, 


his ideas brighten as his paſſions glow, ſentiment ſwells 


with the vigour of imagination, and the accuracy of 
his judgment keeps pace with the ardour of his heart. 
. How pitiful, on the compariſon, muſt not they be, 
even in their own eyes, who can dwell on theſe affe&- 
ing ſubjects without betraying one pious emotion] Vet 
the proſeſſor of mathematics ſhall treat of quantity and 


number of lines and angles, ſuperficies and ſolids, - 


with as much, if not more, vivacity and concern, 


than he who virtually comes from heaven to tell us 


how we muſt be ſaved. Such dull, inſipid, criminal 
coolneſs is the more inexcuſable in men of ſcience, that 
the moſt ignorant can ſee through the hollowneſs and 
affectation of it. One or two perhaps, in a few con- 


gregations, may diſcover the beauties of a ſine compo- 


ſition; but, moſt aſſuredly, the whole of every congre> 
gation, at all times, in all places, on all occaſions, 
deſpiſe and execrate a dead, inactive delivery.  - 

An honeſt preacher, however inanimate, is no pa- 
raſite. Though his compoſitions be not fermented 


by the genius of fatire, he ſeldom - prophecies | 


ſmooth things. Eaſy and polite as it may appear to 


ſooth fools in their folly, it is an art which he never 
ſtooped to acquire, much leſs to practice. And ſurely 


there are enough of ſycophants 1 in every other depart- 
ment 
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ment of life to chime in with the profligate j jargon of 

faſhion, though a few plain unpoliſhed preachers be 
allowed occafionally to call things by their own name. 
But on no conſideration” whatever does it; become 
them to remain ſilent or neutral, where the great in- 
tereſts of morality and mankind are concerned. And 
leaſt of all ſhould they diſcover any colluſion with the 
heartleſs and petrifying dictates of that prudence 
which connives at vice. For in this perhaps, more 
than any other profeſſion, it may often be convenient 
for the peace or pleaſure, or good opinion, of others, 
to ſacriſice ſincerity, ee * * Ane 
of piety and honour. 

But they who regard the 3 of life i in the 
true ſpirit of the ſyſtem they propagate, will, inde- 
pendent of every confideration, direct their utmoſt 
attention and efforts to make their hearers better, and 
increaſe the utility of the art. Tt will be no part of . 
their ſtudy to paſs the fineſſe of hypocriſy for the gen- 
tleneſs of virtue; to bring down the ſtandard of evan- 
gelic purity to the corrupt practice of the world; 
to accommodate the laws of religion to the paſſions of 
men; or to flatter them with hopes of ſafety where the 
danger is imminent and aweful. This mode of preach- 
ing will involve them in a world of obloquy. The lan- 
guage, of cenſure though harſh and unpalatable, will 


) 3 nevertheleſs give an edge to dition, which even genius 
_ cannot otherwiſe ſupply. Aſperity is never diſagree- 
> | able but to ſuch as are ſuſceptible of its ſting, It has 
_ deen a ren quality of ſtyle in the m compoſi- 
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66 rule ELOQUENCE: 
tions of all ages, and without it every as to an 
paſſions were vaped and taſteleſs. E 

The buſineſs of a preacher is not fo much to antik 
eee le pleaſe as what will profit. Men can h 


be expected to like that which gives them pain. wi | 


medicine is ſometimes diſguſiizg to the patient Who 


| cannot live without it. Who does not think it ſhock- 
ng to be rouſed from ſleep by the alarm of ruffians or 
fire l but who or what could excuſe the watchman, who 


witneſſed the fact and did not give warning ? And that ; 
ſermon is contemptible enough which does not ſenſibly A 
affect, and perhaps offend, ſome of the hearers. Happy 
the preacher who has the art of ſetting his at eter- 
nal variance with thoſe frailties and vices which 


are in fact the moſt inveterate and implacable enemies 
both of their preſent peace and their future hope! 


Were Brutus, or Cato, or Socrates, or Je Sus, in- 
dulgent to: the criminalities of their cotemporaries! 
and who will preſume to allege that theſe illuſtrious 
characters were deſtitute of humanity or the graces? 
No, they had many amiable, as well as great and 


_ ſtriking, qualities; but knew with preciſion when 


and . where, and for what purpoſe, to exhibit and 
apply them. It was impoſſible then as well as now 


to acquire popularity by a temper and conduct calcu« 


lated to croſs and reprobate the moſt inveterate habits 
of life. Flattering language, a wheedling manner, 
a ſimpering countenance, and a ſugared accent, have 
ſometimes procured the greateſt ſucceſs to the greateſt 
ou and. rendered the n characters moſt ac- 

ceptable. 
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ceptable · E without conſcience, or honeſty, or 


virtue, a man might make a ſhiſt to live almoſt any- 
where. Theſe at leaſt are ſtill powerful drawbacks 


on the faſhionable arts of raiſing a name, or living at 
eaſe, or making a fortune: and is he not moſt gene- 


rally liked, and careſſed, and t, who has he 
leaſt ſhare of them! *% 
In every age, ſo fatally abſcrbed-i in 1 i fel. 


iſhneſs as this, the few who had courage to. ſtem 
the tide of corruption were generally overwhelmed 


in a torrent of deriſion and contumely, Whenever 
they took an open and. decided. part in the great and 
laſting conteſt between right and wrong, it was imper- 


tinence and out of their ſphere. When they attacked 5 


the leading ; men. of their age, and brought to view 
their ſecret enormities, it was turbulence and ſedition, 
When they inveighed againſt 4 faſhionable iniquity, it 
Was virulence and ill nature. When they expoſed 
covetouſneſs, it was en vy. When they reprobated a 
cringing and temporiſing ſpirit, it was petulance, When 


they detected hypocriſy, it was malevolence. In ſhoxt, | 


every ſort of plain dealing with the "paſſions and pre- 
poſſeſſions of vulgar and vicious minds ever was, and 
ever will be, in their eſtimation, infolnce, Harfencſe 
and indelicacy.. _ 

Every preacher ſhould 3 be an hls guard, 


that his audience do not overawe him. There is, 


notwithſtanding, a deference due to mankind, which 
no perſon of diſcretion, much leſs. of delicacy, would 
in any e or on any occaſion, wiſh to infringe. 
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163 puri ELOQUENCE, 
Modeſty is a teleſcope to the beauties, preſumption a 
microſcope to the faults of the pulpit. We grant-every 
thing to the unaſſuming, but nothing to the pert, 
oſtentatious, or forward. Diffidence always accompa- 
nies merit, and is ſo natural an attendant on genius, 
that our expectations generally riſe in proportion as 
it appears. This amiable diſpoſition ſo happily pre- 
engages every feeling of the heart, that all poſſible al- 
Jowance is made, and every apology ſuſtained, in its 
favour. But the ſelfiſh and arrogant appropriate {a 
much to themſelves, that they ſeem to preclude the 
"applauſe or eſteem of their hearers. 

Preachers of this deſcription ſpeak with ſuch an 
arbitrary rx manner on the moſt di ſputable topics, that 
_— tt:ey challenge where they ſhould convince, and com- 
Hg Es mand or menace where it is their duty to ſolicit and 
perſuade. Thus inflated or blown with the chimeras 
of ſelf-conceit, they forget that decency and complai- 
ſance to which an audience of reaſonable creatures 
have a moſt unqueſtionable title ; inſtead of pleaſing, 
diſguſt; and, while they affect to promote the cauſe 
of virtue and religion, 0 ſtimulate FG eee, 
and A 

Though a preacher ſhould not confound modeſty 
IT | . baſhfulneſs, or diffidence with timidity, it is 
; 7 44 | neither proper to exert his authority on all occaſions, 
5 nor even decent to appear immoderately fond of it on 
LY any. It is the want of that earneſtneſs which a real 
. | conviction of the truth, and a juſt regard for the value 
of . only inſpire, to which almoſt every pulpit 
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Eupe owes its exiſtence. The preacher who 
never enters deep enough into his ſubje& to: be af- 
fected, whoſe heart has little or no concern in the 
matter, who thinks on nothing either about his 
hearers 'or himſelf, but their caprice and his own po- 
pularity; to compare ſmall things with great, like a 
planet joſtled from its ſphere, flies off in a tangent, 
utters he knows not _ ans wanders he Wy va. 
where. | 9 

To ſee a large congregation, many of when hn 


all the years, the gravity, conſequence, and appearance, 


even of ſenators, affecting to admire and to ſwallow with 
avidity the puerilities of a ſchool-boy, as is often enough 
the caſe in religious aſſemblies, is an object equally | 


ridiculous and deplorable. Common ſenſe, one might 


imagine, ſhould teach a young man - ſome reſpect at 


leaſt for ſuch an audience. But, of all animals, a 
pedant or prig is the moſt incorrigible. Engroſſed 
only by himſelf, he aims at nothing but his own fame. 


Intoxicated by an imaginary conceit of ſuperiority, 
all his attention is to preſerve: he regards none who 
does not allow this flattering diſtinction. Thus ego- 
tiſms, the perpetual badges of emptineſs and inſigni- 
ficance, eternally degrade the moſt pathetic parts of 


| his eloquence. Nothing,” ſays a maſterly writer, 


« can make a man more odious than pride preaching 


* hunulity, and a man deſcribing himſelf as exceed- 
< ingly little when it plainly appears he has an LO 


40 of himſelf as exceedingly great.“ 
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I is impoſſible, for a ſpeculative mind at leaſt, not 
to be ſtruck with the crowds who frequent ſuch places, 
eſpecially in London. It does but little credit to 
the ſpecies, that the ableſt and moſt rational ſermons 
are often delivered to almoſt empty walls, while the 
mere prattling of coxcombs draws together. multi- 
tudes, Nor is this the only inſtance in which the 
madneſs of the rabble magnifies, the moſt glaring 


defects into ſo many perfections, and does that ho- 
mage to the ſemblance which is only due to the reality 


of merit. Thus -levity paſſes. for ſpirit, vanity for 
conſequence, antitheſes for wit, aſſurance for digaity, 
pertneſs for grace, tattle for engt, and e 

for eloquence, 2 

of all other. es, he is orgy mah to be 
en who, with the natural, the manly, and com- 
manding elocution, fo beautifully exemplified in the 
ſermons of Jesbs, has no other object at heart than 
the moral worth, perfection, and happineſs, of thoſe 
who hear him. He has the art of catching the level 
of ordinary, as well as of elegant, minds, by framing 
every addreſs to the human heart on that general 
key in which its ſtrongeſt ſentiments are expreſſed, 
and with which its beſt emotions correſpond. This, 
though more difficult to acquire than the niceſt meta- 
phyfical precifion, has the / peculiar” advantage of 
always procuring att tention and applauſe. For popu- 
larity is ſtill fo eſſential to ſucceſs, that he only deſpiſes 
it who knows it to be beyond his reach; who prefers 
ſome paſſion leſs worthy of indulgence, or is more ex- 
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pert at dattering the vices of the rich ys 
the virtues of the poor. FFF wha 
There is no profeſſion whatever which-1 is not more 
or leſs ſuſceptible of quackery. Some tickle the hu- 
mours and cajole the paſſions of the vulgar, while 
others intereſt and inflame them with perfect buſtle 
and grimace. Between ſuch a conduct, and his who 
acts ſolely from a ſenſe of duty, there is this remark- 
able difference, that, though his hearers may be leſs 
ſtruck with the preacher, they will ie be more 
deeply affected by what he ſays. b 

Moſt popular preachers only make wein people 
W and giddy, but all his end eavour is to make 
his wiſe and good. Why,“ ſaid a famous preacher 
to a tragedian equally famous, why have your fic- 
* tions ſuch a forcible efficacy on the human paſſions, 
« while we can hardly keep our hearers awake by 
< truths of infinite conſequence?” .** Becauſe,” replied 
the actor, we repreſent fiction as real, and you re- 
« preſent truth as fictitious; we ſpeak as if we be- 
e Heved every thing we ſay, you as if yo believed 
** not one word of the matter.” 


XXII. DELICACY. 


4 + 


s never aid a truer thing in his life than that 
* a nice man is a man of naſty ideas.” The picture 
was literally his own; and every thing we know about 


him is a proof that it was drawn by the hand of a 
maſter, 
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{Fe wall not therefore be expatied Wb tea ite an 
a on delicacy and not be indelicate. Forgive me, 


ye men of taſte and delicacy! There is no writing 


well without truth; and I will endeavour only to ſay 
what I feel. Ve fair, whoſe ſouls are formed by the 
graces for elegance and love, pardon the venal flips of 
a pen which never was, which never ſhall be, flou- 
riſhed againſt you! Authors have generally faults 
enough of their own without _ ws, appar 1 
thoſe of tkeir ſubject. | 

No word in our language is either more Ae 
underſtood, or the meaning of it leſs regarded, than 


delicacy. © There is not a fruitwoman,/ drayman, or 


porter, in the ſtreet, to whom the idea it conveys is 
not equally intelligible and inſignificant. My inten- 


tion is only to conſider the popular and prevailing 


acceptation of the word. Indeed it is one of thoſe 
things eommon in life, which all know much bener 
than any can explain. 

The moſt amiable and N 3 in ro 


beſt and pureſt friendſhip on earth is delicacy.” That 
connexion requires infinite candour and condeſcenſion, 
indefatigable patience and forbearance, from both 


parties. Friendſhip is the junction of ſublime minds. 


"They are twifted and folded together by ties of ele- 
gance and love, ſo intimate and durable, that nothing 
less than death can diſſolve them. But, without deli- 
cacy, all theſe ſweet and delightful interchanges of 

ſoul and ſentiment, all that e of heart which 
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makes one friend ſo happy in another, would degene- 
rate into mere familiar rudeneſs and vulgarit : i 
There is nothing in the whole cirele of human life 
I ſo much either want or with, as a friend of this de- 
ſcription. He would ſupply my neceſſities without 
mortifying my pride, correct my foibles without alarm | 7 
ing my ſenfibility, and guard my innocence without = 
ſuſpecting my virtue. But heaven is not be expected 8 
on earth, or the benevolence of an angel from ſuch a 
lofty, treacherous, tireſome thing as man. 
Delicacy may be called the honey of all ſocial malt 
relative enjoyments. It gives life and ſentiment to 
5 every thing. Why, in public and commercial ſitua- 
| tions, are ſo few married people happy? The fair ſex 
rare literally and daily given and received on mere 
mercantile principles. Propoſals of the tendereſt kind 
are often made and accepted in the ſame manner and 
with the ſame views, that a bargain is ſtruck, or goods 
exchanged; and a man never thinks of a wife till he 
finds it neceſſary to have 'a houſekeeper, whom he 
treats, by the way, with much lets ceremony” . — 
than any other of his domeſtic animals. | 
In this wealthy city, the fortunes of the women * 
the moſt part procure them places; and, like birds chat 
are kept mere ly for their breed, they generally live 
and die in a cage, unleſs where they have ſpirit or 
addreſs enough to aſſert their independence, and do as 
they pleaſe. The huſband is commonly either a man 
of buſineſs or a man of pleaſure. The one engroſſes 
his head, the other his heart. His fondneſs for his 
55 | | | - + "Wis | : 
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much ſenſe, and too little affectation, 


| DELICACY: 


wiſe:dies with novelty. He takes: care to be as little is | 


her company as poſſible; and when he is, the poor woman 


enjoys only a piece of lumber without ſenſibility, or 


life without tenderneſs or attention. Thus that amiable 
| mial as it is to the beſt minds, devoid of 
all che little delicacies of the heart, muſt rather be a 
eurſe than a bleſſing, and is eternally degraded 
mercenary, who ruſh together without love, and live 


How many ſituations occur in which real delicacy 


is a ſource of the moſt refined perplexity! Modeſta 
has a good fortune at her own diſpoſal, and, with a 
taſte for tranquillity and elegance, lives as ſhe likes, 
in the greateſt affluence and eaſe; but what young 


lady, of the leaſt ſenſibility, could ever bear the appre- 


henſions of being an old maid ? Indeed ſhe. has too 
5 diſcover any 
ſymptoms of averſion to the matrimonial ſtate. Many 
and reſpectable are the offers of this kind which have 
been made her; but ſhe wiſhes, above all things, that her 
intereſt and inclination were united. Her heart, alas! 
is incautiouſly given to one whom prudence will not 
allow her to marry; and though another, in a ſtation 
at leaſt equal to her own, has been ſome time in ſuit of 
her, ſhe ftill continues obſtinate ; not becauſe ſhe has 
any particular diſlike to any thing about him, but 
merely becauſe her affections are otherwiſe engaged. 
From this fact, the reader will at leaſt forgive the 
pedantry of one reflection. Did we act more from 
the unadulterated - feelings of our own hearts than 
from 
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from the- ſordid ſurmiſes of others, and not ſacrifice 
our ſentiments and happineſs to the opinion of the 
world ſo frequently as we do, we ſhould certainly 
avoid maſt of thoſe inquietudes Which hurt our tem- 
pers and imbitter our lives. I owe a. deference and 
delicacy to all my friends; but! the moment they 
interfere and decide, in à point ſo eſſential to the 
happineſs of my whole life, they act not from love to 
me, but to their on petul ant humours ; and my heart 
ſtarts from their inſidious . 
without a pange Hi e ieee 1D 1x re 

Temper has a laſting and: ſenſible effect on all our 
mental powers. A faſtidious taſte in life, in writing, 
in every ching, is the genuine offspring either of a 
mind ruffled by misfortune or con ſtitutionally peeviſh 
and ſplenetic ; and there is not, in the whole compaſs 
of being, & more ſpiteful and contemptible animal 


AF: 


than a group of capricious mg thus weint and 


fuming in human TT II IN. 4 ery 24 og 
I would rather cohabit with an owl in a deſart, 
than with any of theſe lofty fort of creatures. In 
every ſituation, in eyery ſhape, they feel uncomfort- 
able; and you cannot be happy in the com pan of 
thoſe you know to be miſerable. The leaſt appeat- 
ance of indifference offends them; and your beſt 
timed attentions have an air of officiouſneſs, which 
they wall certainly view in a light not much to ye 
eredit. Their minds are ſet on edge to find fault; 
and whatever you do or ſay ſtrikes them as ungraceful. 
If once it come acroſs them to heſitate about” your 
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ſubject, to doubt you in any reſpect, they will doubt 
you in all; for it is the nature of ſuſpicion to blind 
the mind to our virtues, in proportion as it wakes her 
to our blemiſhes. And who has not obſerved, that the 
moment jealouſy gets into the heart acrimony tak es 
place of candour, virulence of good · nature, haughti- 
neſs of generoſity, and contempt of humanityl 
Delicacy never ſhines with ſo ſweet a luſtre as in 
inſtances of beneſicence. The proud, over- bearing, 
ſelf· conceited fool, whoſe temper is under no ſort of 
management, diſcovers the moſt W Oy 
in conferring his favours: #0205 wad Tomo 


* 


„ 508 When ſome with cold ſuperior looks redieſs, ; 
«© Relief ſeems inſult, and confirmsdiftreſs,” 


© What a matiey compoſition of pity and pride i is an 
1 benefactor? His ſympathy is too dry to in- 
tereſt, his condeſcenſion too ſtately to engage. The 
deed, prompted by oſtentation merely, is not a deed. 
of humanity, but of inſolence; and he who gives 
without generoſity will remind vou of the obligation 
without delicacy. 

Delicacy is the very quinteſſence of good e 2g 
It does not, however, conſiſt in fixing the attitudes 
of the body, or the lineaments of the countenance; 


in a certain way of coming into a room, fitting 


on a chair, placing your legs, holding your arms, 
looking, fimpering, bowing, and all the nameleſs diſ- 
tortions which originate in emptineſs, affectation, or 
hypocriſy. A mind eſſentially frivolous and vain 

| 10 
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is for ever jutting out into all the formalities of the 


moſt aukward and tireſome pedantry. The face of a 
coxcomb, as hollow as his heart, grins unceaſing inſig- 
nificance. Show is the great ſhrine to which his 
whole ſoul is devoted. He ftruts for ever in the 
gait of a dancing-maſter, ſpeaks in the rodomontade 
of a pedagogue; his features titter an everlaſting 
ſimper, and he is uniformly tireſome as he would ap- 
| pear polite. But that eaſy, amiable air of negligence 
and affability, that natural expreſſion of real feeling, 
and all thoſe little unaffected familiar attentions 
which ariſe from an obliging diſpoſition, produce in 
the gentceleſt company all the charms and graces of 
the pureſt delicacy. » | 

'The meaning of the word dignity, to me at leaſt, 
is very much ideal; and the application of it to 
human nature ſtrikes me as exceedingly ridiculous, 
Every body is for putting him down who is always 
putting himſelf up. Nothing grates and irritates our 
moſt delicate organs more ſenſibly than ſtudied enco- 
miums on objects naturally loathſome. The folly of 
fools is never ſo r as BIG they N 
the wiſe. 

Thus we know hs pedant by h his airs of ſtatelineſs 
and reſervation. The moſt harmleſs liberties of the 
eaſy and facetious are ſhocking to his dignity ; the 
fantaſtic gravity he affects quaſhes all the gaiety of 
his heart. His manners are wholly ſtarch and thea- 
trical, Nature, in him, is not improved but de- 
bauched by art. He ſtudies in every parks in every 
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178 DELICACY. 
thing, to appear conſequential, and facrifices all the 
fimplic ity of life to prudery and parade. 

Surely the leaſt of all little things is an affectation 
to be great: and I know not how it is, but the mo- 
ment we view one another in this whimfical light, a 
thouſand degrading facts officiouſly bounce on the me- 
mory, overturn all our conceptions of haman import- 
ance, and reduce the fineſt form Imagination 'can 
create to a mere man of raab. | 

Without nature there can be no delicacy. Every 
perſon has levities about him of one kind or other, 
which he cannot always ſacrifice to the beſt friend- 
ſhip on earth, without facrificing much of his happi- 
neſs. We have a ſtandard of action in our own 
breaſts, to which it ſhould be our firſt maxim to ad- 
here inviolably ; and, I do believe, moſt people are 
belt pleaſed with themſelves in good humour. 

I ſhould therefore think that ſituation by much the 
moſt eligible where I could be moſt eafy, moſt free, 
moſt familiar, and moſt facetious. The ſtiff, the 
cenſorious, the vulgar, do every thing indelicately ; 
becauſe they a& continually under the moſt ſenſible 
conſtraint, from principles of ſelf-conceit, and with 
a view to be thought much better than they really are. 
Indeed the fop, worried and choked by ceremony, 
3s juſt as much out of place in good company as a 
weed in a garden, or hemlock among flowers. His 
- poſture is affected preciſion, his geſture unmeaning 
ſtupidity, his talk a barbarous ſpecimen of faſhion- 
able dialect, his freedom 9 his candour blunt- 
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DELIGATWY | + oy 
neſs, his complaiſance rude formality, his politeneſs 
indelicacy, an bee. his airs a 9 ore OI: on the 
graces, 

The vulgar have no fine feelings: their ideas are 
all unpoliſhed and rough; their ſenſations groſs and 


fulſome. We came into the world little better than 


mere vegetables; the firſt beatings of the heart per- 
haps are in tune, but the deviations of nature begin 
with life ; and the moſt that art can do, is to prevent 
or retrench them: ſo that we either S botter or 
worſe every day of our ves TEA 
Delicacy, however, is the fruit of experience and 
improvement: nor is it till the mind arrives at a 
certain pitch of perfection, that her operations are 
marked by taſte and aceuracy. Children, therefore, 
are no otherwiſe delicate than by their weakneſs ; for 
wen cannot form their taſte before 1 begin to 
reflect. 1 ien | a 
Delicaty 18 evidently the child of a ty imagin- 
ation, however poiſoned and perverted by the ridi- 
culous peculiarities of ſome whimſical tempers. It 
may be conſidered either as referring to what is agree- 
able in the objects of taſte, or to that particular habit 
by which we readily find fault with every thing that 
diſguſts. In the firſt ſenſe it affords a ſeries of the 
moſt rational and elegant pleaſures that can raviſh or 


refine the heart; in the ſecond it not only ereates 
infinite trouble to ourſelves, but is a perpetual ſource 
of uneaſineſs, inconvenience, perhaps of chagrin or 
peeviſtmeſs, to others. All the treaſures of imagination, 
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180 7 D0BLICACY; 


whatever in the wildeſt and wideſt excurſions of ge- 


nius, or the vaſt cireumference of the univerſe, affects 


the paſſions or charms the heart, ariſe from that; 
While this, the origin of every painful ſenſation, 


eternally prompts the mind in queſt of her own wretch- 
edneſs. By the one we not only contemplate and ad- 


mire the beauties of nature and the munificence of 
Providence, as they xiſe and reign in everlaſting har- 
mony around us, with a glow of ſatisfaction ſuitable, 
in ſome reſpect, to the magnitude and majeſty of the 


ſubject, but cheriſh the ſublimeſt ſentiments of devo- 


tion, the moſt humane and liberal attachments to our 
fellow creatures. The other, hendin gevery affection 
of the heart to its purpoſe, ſubjects us alſo to the 
arbitrary {way of every partial and capricious impulſe. 


Surely exceſſive refinement, though in many inſtances 
the common excreſcence of a liberal taſte, terminates 


in every age and ftation, in every art and profeſſion, 
an every _ mud” IO in the unnatural and ab- 
ſurd. ' kts | 

8 the 3 dies bh PP EPR ages, 2 man . kg 
the man of ſcience,” and the man of the world! That 


one is offended with every ſpecies of inelegance; this 


with every literary blunder or impropriety; and an- 
other can bear every thing, any ing a Tings, but 
ſimplicity and truth. 


The firſt is ſo deeply „ of en by al | 
the beauteous forms in being, real and ideal, that 


every other feeling, purſuit, and intereſt, is ſacrificed 
to the object on which he dotes and adores. 


The 


8 
2 


DELICACY. - 
The ſecond ſeldom or never deſcends to/life, becauſe 
his head is always in the clouds chafing ſome capri- 
cious muſe, or graſping at ſome aerial phantom, which 
alternately dances and expires before him. Such is 
taſte to a beau, fame to a fool, and genius to a dunce. 1 0 
The third is ſo much a man of faſhion; that he is _ 
juſt as lifeleſs out of the gay world as a fiſh out of WA. 
water. He ſpeaks of ſcience with contempt, of arts 
with a laugh, morals with a grin, and religion with a 
ſneer. Books give him the ſpleen, buſineſs diſturbs, 
and ftudy fatigues, him. The whole of his ſpeculations, 
and all his ideas, are confined to ceremony, equipage, 
furniture, and dreſs. He knows nothing about civil, 
ſerious, or ſecular, matters, but reprobates the whole 
ſyſtem of human affairs, as beneath the notice of a 
gentleman; and has the bleſſed effrontery to pique 
himſelf on his ignorance. But he knows very well 
how to walk fantaſtically, to lift his hat with an air, to 
bow with grace, and do every thing with a formal 
importance; when a head is dreſſed in faſhion, a face 
delicately tinged, a complexion n, eee or a 
noſegay well placed. 
It would ſeem as if one half of the ſpecies were 
made ſolely to keep the reſt in good humour. Is it 
| becauſe theſe poor, pitiful things are curſed with more 
finical ſenſations, more liable to a certain way of 
breathing, or ſmell one another more keenly than the 
reſt of the world, that their faces are thus ſour and 
ſullen, ir, their noſes are fo habitually turned up- 
| M 3 wards, 
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us: ' DELICACY, 


wards, and that they deal ſo much in ſcent and Per. 


fame ? 

Who would not 3 want feelin gs e than 
be thus perpetually teaſed? Poſſeſſed of ſuch a teſty 
diſpoſition, the creature of refinement can never be 
comfortable. Before he can be happy he muſt either 
baniſh naſtineſs from the world entirely, or get a new 
one to himſelf. He is indeed a prey to every kind of 
diſguſt, becauſe habitually tormenting himſelf with 
ſome dirty thing or other, merely by being over foli- 
citous to avoid it. He is never eaſy in company as 
others are; for, being ever on his guard that no impro- 
priety eſcape his notice, he may be conſidered as the 
common centre or focus in which all of them naturally 
meet. | | 

Men of wiſdom and moderation are continually 
chaſtifing their own minds, make it the whole buſineſs 
of their lives to mix a ſpicery of judgment with their 
wildeſt notions, temper their keeneſt ſenſibilities with 
taſte, and bring down their higheſt feelings as much 
as poſſible to nature and common ſenſe. . It is the 
critic, the connoiſſeur, the man of letters, the prude, 
and the coquette, who affect to canvaſs every thing 
with the moſt rigid impartiality ; and who, by indulg- 


Ing this 'over-weening curioſity, are inceſſantly ſhocked 


by the unavoidable diſcovery of connexions which 
eſcape the notice of others, only becauſe wholly un- 
worthy of it. 

Familiarity is at an end if once ſuch an execrahle 
humour become epidemical. It would chill all that is 
- OY | genial 
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genial in ſociety, quaſh the ingenious merriment of 
Hheral minds, and blaſt the reciprocal effuſions of the 


while the body 1s in fetters ; but a mind in bondage to 
cuſtom or caprice, however ſhe may glitter in the eyes 
of the world, the philoſopher abhors as the moſt de- 
plorable inſtance of human degradation. And there 
is no dungeon, no puniſhment, which the ſtoics at leaſt 
did not think preferable to ſuch a ſituation. Indeed 
that company or friendſhip is only deſirable, where 
the heart warms and dilates itſelf without reſerve or 


and ſenſibility meet with no ſullen damp, no ſuſpicious 
hint, no angry ſurmiſe, to blight the genial exhalation; 
where even the whims and caprice of the human brain 
are ſuffered to riot, tranſpire, and evaporate, unob- 
ſerved. | : 

The perſon in everlaſting ſubjection to this ſtrange 
diſtemperature of mind, like the ſenſitive plant, trem- 
bles at the tendereſt touch. Whatever affects his 
ſenſes to a certain degree, alarms and ſhocks his deli- 
cacy ; every ſound he hears grates his ears; every ſight 
he ſees pains his eyes. Men, manners, and things, he 
cenſures without ceremony ; and never ſeems better 
pleaſed with himſelf than when moſt diſpleaſed with 
every thing and every one about him. He 1s hurt to 
think his meat was ever in the ſhambles ; can eat no- 
thing without meditating on the cook and the kitchen ; 
and, even when feaſting on the moſt refined delicacies, 
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beſt and ſweeteſt affections. No man can be happy 
while he is not at his eaſe. The mind may be free 


reſtraint; where the mercurial ſallies of true genius 
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184 EN Diesen? - 
ten to one but his fancy is plodding on a dung- hill, 


or following, with invariable and minute attention, 


through the cloſeſt retroſpection, not the moſt 228 85 
every morſel he puts in his mouth. 

With ſuch a man there is really no liberty, no life, 
To him merriment is madneſs, freedom folly, gaity 
guilt, Eat with appetite in his preſence, and he will 
tax you with gluttony ; be moderate, and you are 


mean; drink freely, and he marks you down for a fot. 


With him confidence | 1s effrontery, eaſe aſſurance, affa- 
bility impudence, wit conceit, obſervation loquacity, 


and modeſty diſſimulation. He miſtakes taciturnity | 
for ignorance „and magnifies every blunder you commit 
into a moſt criminal offence. Not a look you can 
throw around you, not a word you can ſpeak, nor a 
motion you can make, which does not afford him matter 
of ſarcaſm, and which he will not, in all F, 


interpret to your diſadvantage, : 
Go on, dear ſqueamiſh creatures and cheriſh, by al 
a capricious imagination can ſuggeſt, or the advan- 


tage of fortune can ſupply, this teſty peculiarity. But 


know that it will be time enough to ſhew ſuch diſguſt 
at the frailties of your fellow-creatures, when you can 


perfectly conceal your own; and nature, to compenſate 


your induſtry, ordains jealouſy and ſuſpicion, theſe 
handmaids of petulance, precifion, and the ſpleen, to 
predominate in your boſoms, tincture your feelings, 
imbitter your pleaſures, debaſe your manners, and dit- 
quiet your hearts. | 0 Fo 
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Tax exerciſe of benevolence ſeems cali} conge- 
. nial to the female character; ; and among a chouſand 
amiable things, in which women are evidently ſuperior 
to the other ſex, this is none of the leaſt. Their 
frames are much more ſuſceptible of ſoft and generous 
impreſſions than ours; and they are leſs able, perhaps 
leſs willing, to ſtifle the tender emotions of pity than 
we are. 

The truth is, and Why ſhould we attempt to hide. or 
diſguiſe it ? they have an ardour and openneſs of ſen- 
ſibility about them which we have not: and whatever 
of ſoftneſs or delicacy belongs to the ingenuous ex- 
preflion of humanity, is ſingularly characteriſtic of 
their natures, F ormed by the hand of heaven for 
ſweetening the ſcenes of domeſtic life, their hearts are 
originally modelled and tempered for the mildeſt and 
deareſt attachments, 

It is in tenderneſs, in ſentiment, in ſublimity of 
affection, and gentleneſs of ſoul, their chief excellence 
lies ; for, though they ſhould yield to us m ſtrength 
and ſteadineſs, extent and elevation, of underſtanding, 
in whatever relates to feeling at leaſt, which is by far 
the nobleft and divineſt part of the ſyſtem, they riſe 
infinitely above us. Their pity is more ſoothing, 
their ſympathy more intenſely affecting, and all their 
attentions 
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attentions hack more intereſting and grateful, than 
ours. | 

_ Maſculine ſenſibility ſtill W an idea of ſeverity 
or rigidneſs which but ill comports with offices. of 


tenderneſs ; and yet without which our compaſſion were 


unmanly and effeminate: but female ſenſibility is a 
celeſtial flame that melts without mortifying, the 
ſweeteſt emanation of Divinity that cheers the be- 
nighted breaſts of mortals, ſo inexpreſſibly gracious 
and acceptable that Nature ſeems to have deſigned 
it chiefly for a SYM HORI to the querulous voice of 
diſtreſſed humanity : and thoſe of the ſex eſpecially 


who cultivate moſt the chaſte and elegant refinements 


of the heart, miniſter and preſide, with the meekneſs 
and benignity of angels, in all thoſe lenient and win- 
ning aſſiduities which relax the rigour of misfortune 
and leſſen the calamities of life. 5 

Indeed the cares of a family and repeated in- 
ſtances of ingratitude, may, in time, repreſs the gene- 


. * f 
rous ardour of compaſſion in them as well as in us; 
for old age in both ſexes is often tinctured by a ftern- 


neſs of which, in an earlier period, we have no con- 


ception. But there 1s hardly a young woman to be 


found, even among the gay and faſhionable, who, in 
certain circumſtances, can withhold either the tear of 


_ pity or the boon of generoſity. 


In the very abſence of virtue, where the mind 
broods not over the endearing conſciouſneſs of 1ts own 
worth ; where true rectitude, the living badge of in- 


ternal greatneſs, has no place; and where innocence, 


1 ha the 
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FEMALE BENEFICENCE, 187 
the blitheſt and ſweeteſt companion that ever viſited 
the ſhades of ſolitude, no longer inhabits the female 
breaſt ; amidſt habitual ſallies of levity and merriment, 
perpetual attention and conformity to the minuteſt pes» 
culiarities of the mode, and an everlaſting ſucceſſion 
of incident and buſtle ; where impertinence is thought 
vivacity, diſſimulation truth, wantonneſs nature, and 
affectation grace; BENEFICENCE often ſteps forth in 
a figure; ſo majeſtic and commanding, that ſelfiſhneſs 


flies before her; and all the little ſpectres of intereſt 


and ambition are fain, for awhile, to hide their heads 
in filent confuſion, How much more amiable and 
affecting the exertion of this noble diſpoſition, where 


the graces, in all the baſhfulneſs of virgin modeſty, 
dance attendance, and where the virtues, with a dig- 5 


nified aſpect, ſmile the higheſt approbation . 

There is not perhaps a more engaging and lovely 
object, in all the creation. of God, than an elegant 
young lady, equally diſtinguiſhed by birth and for- 


tune, attending in this manner to the wants of what 


ſhe conceives to be modeſt worth, and generoully 


ſtooping to ſupply them. 


Ye fair! what additional charms might you not 
derive from the bounteous - diffuſion of that wealth 
which often renders you ſo exceedingly ridiculous?! 
How would it. hetghten every grace, and give your 


ſex an unlimited empire over every heart! Aſſuredly 


ſhe ranks with the higheſt order of intelligent na- 


tures whoſe affections are thus happily attuned to 
every tender and humane emotion. Vou muſt ſuppoſe 
her 
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her poſſeſſed of ſentiments and modes of thinking 
and acting which have but few 'precedents in life; 


who, in ſpite of all that diſtracts and inflames intempe- 
rate _ can work herſelf oe” to ſuch A TR of 
Wu. 


Abject and ned minds — no liberal 


ideas, have no eccentricity, dare not riſe above the 


Nlavery of cuſtom, want that true ardour Which is 
eſſential both to great conceptions and prompt ex- 


ertion; and the circle which limits and contracts their 
beſt emotions, is the trite and ſelfiſh circle of the 


vulgar. 


The character of Eliza is formed on. more exalted. 
principles. Her heart, engroſſed by no mercenary and 


degrading ſyſtem, takes a much nobler range and her 
actions every where proceed on a much Jarger ſcale. 

How many in her circumſtances, with ſpirits not 
half ſo joyous, and figures much leſs formed to pleaſe, 
are yet ſo totally ingulfed in the faſhionable form- 
alities of life, as totally to forget what they owe to 


themſelves and to all the world! They ſeem as if 


they durſt rot hazard a thought beyond the pitiful 
ſyſtem of diffipation, which the worthleſs of every 


kind fo artfully introduce and patroniſe. 'The unva- 


ried rotations of the day, and inceſſant repetitions of 
the evening, take up their whole attention; and all 


their pains and powers are moſt ſhamefully proſtituted 


on the toilet and all the finery and faſhion of the times. 

What they laviſh thus heedleſsly, in ſuperfluous ex- 
travagance, on the embelliſhment of charms which no 
| | | art 


wretched. 
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luſtre, on the-acquiſitions of pleaſures which have no 
durable ſubſtance, Eliza carefully accumulates for in- 
dalging the more grateful and heart - felt luxury—the 


luxury of doing goed... Superior as ſhe is to want, in 


all its frightful and hideous forms, her lively and 
ſympathetic-imagination is no ſtranger to the cruel 
inroads it is daily making on human felicity. How 
different her manner from theirs whoſe inſufferable 


neſs to all about and below them! Alas! ſhe is 100 
her own tender and ſentimental frame, ever to be the 


with the crimes and impurities. which. tarniſh and de- 
grade humanity! Vet would ſhe not wiſh. to exchange 


angel, to wipe away the tears from the eyes, to miti- 
gate the ee and to ſuppreſs * Aan, of the 
Whether you. trace 5 ee 3 or private 
life, the ſame. decent and dignificd deportment, the 
lame amiable ſerenity aud equanimity of temper, the 
ſame unruffled ſweetneſs and affability of manners, the 
ſame ſoaring and diſintereſted benignity, ſtill point 
her out as a model to her ſex, in every grace that 
adorns, in every virtue that exalts, in every ſentiment 


that endears, them. With a taſte for all thoſe endow- 


ments, whether of head or heart, Which can ele- 


art can lon g preſerve, on decorations which, like the 
bloſſom of the ſpring, reflect at moſt but a temporary 


haughtineſs and auſterity is a fund of eternal uneaſi- 
ſuſceptible of ſorrow and ſuffering, in every part of 


author of them i in another. How. much is ſhe ſhocked 


her being, unleſs perhaps for that, of ſome pitying 
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90 „ ee on, 
vate and improve the human character, under what. 
ever form they appear, her higheſt ambition is to 
cheriſh and countenance them. Relief is always ſalu- 
tary and grateful to the needy ; but relief, with ſo 
much gentleneſs and delicacy as hers, is enough to 
revive the ſaddeſt heart, and ping the miniſtration of 
7 angel. i 5 

Such uncommon” magnanimity and perſeverance 
in the ſteady exerciſe of every amiable virtue, muſt 
be founded in the beſt principles which either reaſon 
or religion can produce; muſt reſult from a ſettled 
perſuaſion that true felicity has no exiftence but in 
doing well. Undiſeiplined tempers are ſeldom marked 
with any fort of excellence. Nature, in her, is re- 
fined and purified by an energy and ſpirit perfectiy 
divine. Religion, by extending her ideas, gives new 


ſeope to her beſt affeftions, mukiplies her attach- 


ments, ſpreads out her feelings on all ſides, and deeply 
intere ſts her in the welfare of the Whole ſpecies. 

The genius which animates and guides her in 
every poſſible fituation, is the genius of ſympathy and 
tenderneſs. This divine flame glows perpetually and 
fervently in her breaſt, darts a blaze of light through 
her whole mind, 1s the Joy of her heart, and the 
glory of her life. 

The ſelfiſh and phlegmatic, whoſe feelings are harſh 
and barbarous, may treat this ſpecies of refinement 
with as much ridicule as they pleaſe; but wherever 
it exiſts human nature appears and exhibits peculiar 
improvement and-excellence. How very deſirable and 

Þ | adequate 


FEMALE BENEFICENCE. 191 
adequate to every craving of the heart muſt not 
that woman be whoſe ſentiments and en! are e thus 
amiable and poliſhed ! 
That exquiſite ſenſibility which often makes the beſt 
ſo wretched, and the worſt fo worthleſs, would then be 
a bleſſing inſtead of a curſe; the feelings of the honeſt 
and delicate would not be fo wantonly ſported with as 
they are; nor the warm, affectionate, full heart, Which 
ſo few know how to value atight, ſo frequently rended 
as it is, by the raſh inconſiderate Frity of dead, unfeel- 
ing minds. | | 
How eſſential is tenderneſs to zulnatity! how bar- 
barous and imbruted are the moſt effeminate natures 
without it! Does not tenderneſs ſtamp a dignity and 
value on the mind and every thing about it, in the 
ſame manner that beauty does on the body? Tender- 
neſs, more ineſtimable than all mental endowments 
beſides, is the perfection of virtue and the parent 
of grace! How unſpeakably ſuperior the maſter, the 
magiſtrate, the prince, whoſe diſpoſitions are uni- 
formly kind, indulgent, and generous, to thoſe of 
oppoſite and leſs amiable characters! Indeed what- 
ever is engaging in the filial affections of a child, 
in the delicate attachments of relations, in the mu- 
tual coaleſcence of congenial minds, in the anxious 
ſolicitude of an endearing wife, and the generous 
attentions of 'a loving huſband, ſprings from that 
merciful principle which runs through all the parts 
and actions of a good life; and without which woman 
were 
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were a fury, man a bear, egy A Aungoon and 


nature a monſter !. 


Heavens ! | what eras filly EY are many 


of the ſex! how devoid of ſentiment, how inſenſible to 


true indulgence, ho deaf to the voice of genuine nature 
Ah! thou ſlave of folly and whim, how my aching 
heart feels and pities thy wretchedneſs, glittering as 
thou art, and loaded with embroidery, and rings and 
jewels without number. Surely imagination needs not 


be on the ſtreteh for comfort to a mind: at eaſe. Starting 


eternally from ſcene to ſcene is no ſign of preſent fatiſ- 


faction; and ſhe who has the habit of diſcloſing her 1 


heart among friends, or poſſeſſes any degree of true 
ſ:If-enjoyment, will not readily be caüght gagging 
much abroad. 

Tell me, ye vagrant votaries of emptineſs and gaiety, 
who explode from your company and converſation 
every ſober and moral. idea, who affect only thoſe plea- 
ſures and that prattle f in which the ſoul has no ſhare; 


after fatiguing your bodies, jading your ſpirits, an! 
and murdering your time, have you one agreeable. 


ſenſation left to prevent reflections on the paſt, or 


preclude the pangs which otherwiſe muſt inevitably fill 


up your intervals of madneſs? Alas ! the peeviſh voice, 
the vacant face, and the languid eye, are ſure, but ſad 
indications of internal depreſſion and diſorder ! 

Eliza, happy art thou among women; who 
knoweſt, from the ſweeteſt experience, that a ſeries 


of generous actions is a fund of the ſublimeſt ſatisfac- 


tion which can be felt on this fide of heaven! Thy 
a memorial 


2 * 


LIZ A; OR, „ 
memorial ſhall be precious and dear in the world, 
while one trace of it lives in human remembrance. 
The bleſſings of thoſe who were ready to periſh ſhall. 
reſt for ever on thy head, and their daily wiſhes and 
breathings be as acceptable in another life as des 


ſpicable in this: for the wretched, however deſtitute 


on earth, are ſeldom without intereſt, becauſe never 
without a friend in heaven. With what aſtoniſhment, 
ecſtaſy, and diſtinction, do miniſtering angels, who 
are now the inviſible ſpectators of human action, mark 
thy feeling boſom and thy liberal hand! | 
Though misfortunes, to which the beſt are often 
moſt obnoxious, - ſhould invade thy hallowed retire- 
ments, and chequer thy innocent and uſeful life with 
fickneſs or ſorrow, a mind like thine, for ever brood- 
ing over its own ſweet ſenſibilities, would inftantly ! 
wrap itſelf up in the dear elyſium of a virtuous heart. 
Woman, thou faireſt and ſweeteſt of nature's works, 
how deſolate and diſconſolate were man, though poſ- 
ſeſſed of every other enjoyment, without thee ! The 
fountain is not more neceſſary to the ſtream than 
thou art to his happineſs. The fierceneſs of his na- 


ture, the barbarity of his manners, the violence of his 


paſſions, would precipitate him into every miſery, and 
leave him no other aſſociates than the prowling ſavages 
of the deſert, but for the ſoftening influence of thy 
charms ? The earth would not be more gloomy and 
blighted in the abſence of the heavenly luminaries, 
the ſalutary winds, or refreſhing rains, than he is in 
thine. The tenderneſs of thy hand proves a healing - 
Yolo N balſam 
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balſam to all his wounds; it is on thy boſon be lays 


his head when it aches; thy e bghtens the 


preſſure of his cares!” 


There is no diſtreſs in which he can be e no 
diſeaſe or diſaſter that can befal him, no bitterneſs to 


which his heart may be liable, in which he does not 
find, in the ſympathy of a kind and worthy woman, 


a more ſovereign remedy, and more immediate re- 
lief, than from any noſtrum the medicinal world has 


yet produced. 


Alas! the aſpect and approach of a rake or man 
of gallantry, like a mildew, ſuddenly blaſts this pleaſ- 
ing proſpe&. His progreſs reſembles that of a ſtorm, 


which is every where marked with devaſtation and 


horror. Before him is the garden of Eden; be- 


' «© hind him a deſolate wilderneſs!” He examines the 


map of the female world, like the felleſt murderers of 
the ſpecies, only to ſketch. out for himſelf one cool 
geographical line of deſtruction. Would you contem- 
plate the havock which this ſplendid wretch has made, 
and hourly makes, among the choiceſt of nature's 
offspring, explore the habitations of the miſerable, 


the hoſpitals of the diſeaſed, or the walks of the lewd 


and abandoned ! 


The man who is not ſhocked by theſe awful ſpecta- 


cles either has not an heart or aus; poſſeſs the * 
of a monſter. 

Ye bachelors, who abſtract or gelude yourſelves from 
ſuch endearments as a manly and a lawful reciprocity 
of affection and intercourſe with the ſex would aſſur- 
[13 __ dy 
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edly confer; how con temptible your taſte, how pitiable 
your condition! The wide world is to you a ſolitude; 


and ſome malignant demon; by perverting your affec- 


tions, blinds and abuſes you only that your miſery may 


be inevitable. In the animal and vegetable creation 


there is no inſtance of ſuch folly: the birds of the 
air, the fiſh in the ſea, and the beaſts of the field, 


upbraid your preference of 'a ſingle life, as treaſonable 


againſt the Gr lan of your being; as repugnant to the 
ſtrongeſt propenſities you feel, as an inſult on the 


bounties of Providence.“ 


Happy the man who is married to a 1 a quiet, 


and a virtuous woman! She is the greateſt bleſſing this 
world can beſtow. Being on earth, he obtains heaven; 
being in want, he 'acquires wealth; Ly in Ys 
ke arrives at felicity. - 

Eliza, thy beauties, thy virtues, and even thy foibles, 
control the workings of my underſtanding as well as 


the feelings of my heart! The fatire which I meditated 
againſt thy ſex is changed, by thy wonder-working 


influence, into a panegyric on their excellence ! 


* 
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«© A Fowrts,” ſays the apologue, © having, in a 
* ſharp froſty morning, catched many little birds, 
« for which he had long watched, began to take up 
« his net, and nipped the birds on the head as he laid 
them * A young thruſh perceiving the tears 
N 2 © 8 
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196 1 FRIENDSHIP. 
cc « trigkling down his cheeks from og Os of the 
cold, obſerved. that, the man muſt be very ' merciful, 
&c and compaſſionate who could weep ſo bitterly for the 
<< miſerable. . Judge not, faid the mother thruſh, of his 
<< temper by his eyes, but by his hands, which are 
« en brned. in the blood of the Innocent.” 1285 

| Similarity in e c N or 1 may 
conciliate affection, and miſlead the unwary; but it 
is not every inſtance of civility or reſpect, or living 
with one another on terms of familiarity, or even an 
occaſional exchange of mutual ay at, which 
conſtitute friendſhip. ee 10 

What then is this mutual attachment which, 0 
the beſt minds, has always. produced the beſt effects? 
It has been called the union of virtuous hearts, or the 


junction of congenial minds, in which it is tacitly 


agreed to ſacriſice intereſt and inclination, to put up 
with every inconvenience, to encounter - every. dith- 
culty, and implicitly to comply with: every requiſition 
of a paſſion thus mutually endearing. 1 t is that fami- 
liar and elegant intercourſe, that exquiſite tenderneſs 
or love, which ſweetens ſociety, and improves the 
habits of humanity; which gives ſcope to the fineſt 
affections, affability to the Sanin and cheerfulneſs to 
the heart. 

The modeſt and humble, by means of this relation, 
find opportunities of diſplaying many uſeful and ami- 
able virtues, which might otherwiſe have been loſt to 


the world. All our connexions and endearments in 
2 N life 


FRIENDSHIP. 197 
le derive additional zeft and energy from the opera- 
tions of a quality which conſtitute its chief enjoy- 
ment. Friendſhip doubles all our pleaſures and leſſens 
all our pain, juſt as the force of a torrent is accumu- 
lated on the one fide by that very rock which breaks 
it into a variety of channels on the other. To the 
meek, inoffenſive, and tender-hearted, it is a, relief 
from trouble, a retreat from calumny, and an aſylum 
from all the 9 W of 5 and 
clamour. 

This queen of the virtues 124 the graces, as poets, 
have deſigned her, was ſymbolically repreſented by the 
ancients in the figure of a young man, beautiful and 
ative, with his head uncovered and his body coarſely . 
apparelled ; which indicated the influence of friendſhip 
over good minds, its readineſs to act, and aptneſs to 
oblige. There was a motto on the fringes of his garment 
which denoted the permanency of the paſſion. Oz his 
forehead was written ſummer and winter, pointing out 
the utility of friendſhip both in proſperous and adverſe 
circumſtances. His left arm and ſhoulders were bare 
down to the heart, where his anger inflin&ively pointed. 

The inſcription here was longe et prope. 

The meaning of the whole emblematic device 
ſeems to have been, that friendſhip is a quality of mind, 
and ſuperior in its operations to the common maxims of 

human conduct; that it does good far and near, in 


ſummer and winter, in life and death; and that it knows 
no difference of ſtate or accident but by the variety 


and importance of its ſervices, So that a principle 
on ” "has 
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thus pure and acred involves, among all that am. 
blage of worth which conſtitutes the eſſence of i it, a 


preference of virtue, refined ſenſibility, unſpotted 


15 honour, genuine ſtability of mind; and is every thing 


honeſt, prudent, uſeful, necellary, delicate, pohle and 
divine! 


There is no friendſhip which 18 not ET in 


ſubſtantial worth, It is the natural expreſſion of a 


good heart. How can they who trifle in the loweſt 


fulfil with honour the higheſt obligation ? He whoſe 
ſenſe of duty is not ſacred and univerſal, ſports. with 


the greateſt as well as the leaſt: and they riſk whatever 
is dear to them, for nothing, who lie at he mercy of a 


doubtful character. 


In ſuch a connexion as this, Ny whatever 


ſhould be the conſequence, muſt take place and the 
human affections, like barbed arrows, can never be re- 


called without pain. The perfidy of an apparent 


friei:d is the laſt truth that ſtrikes a feeling mind with 
conviction ; and, when every thing conſpires to realize 
it, who can deſeribe the emphaſis with which i it rends 

an aching heart? His officious memory, by a ſtrange 


coincidence of infelicities, dwells only on what he 1s 


molt ſolicjtous to ſuppreſs or forget. Urder ſuch an 
agony of diſappointment it is impoſſible to ſay what 


he ſuffers: he breathes vexation, looks diſtraction, 
and melancholy haunts, perhaps, and overwhelms him 


for life. 


It is the greateſt and moſt exemplary among 5 


who, i in all ages, have been the moſt illuſtrious patterns 
he -} OOTY of 
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of - friendſhip. It were a proſtitution of the word to 
call the teinporary and ſelfiſh cabals and preferences of 
the worthleſs or inſignificant by ſo hallowed a name. 
Whether addicted to pleaſure or gain, or the objects of 
ambition, every ſemblance of attachment, among per- 
ſons of no principle, is but an empty ſound, and always 
ſubſervient to the leading deſigns of depravity. They 
proſecute their reſpective intereſts by a thouſand ſtrata- 
gems and intrigues which inceſſantly croſs and inter- 
fere with each other. And the moment theſe paſſions 
which aſſociate and unite them vary, or diverge into 
oppoſite lines of conduct, jealouſies and animoſities are 

produced, and the connexion is at an end. 

* There is no virtue more affected or abuſed by the 
EY hollow pretenſions of the cunning and deceitful than 
friendſhip. Nor is any other ſpecies of hypocriſy at- 
tended with conſequences ſo cruelly affecting. The 
impoſter worms himſelf into all your ſecrets ; keeps 
you in awe by the advantage they give him over you, 
and preſerves or proclaims them as it ſuits his intereſt 
or caprice. An eagerneſs to get acquainted with the 
moſt intimate concerns of others is peculiarly illiberal, 
and always ſuſpicious. And how many fools can 
trample on the moſt hallowed ſympathies of the heart, 
and ſacrifice all the refinements of the moſt exalted 
natures to the mean indulgence of low-born humour! 

Does he deſerve the name of my friend who can de- 
rive pleaſure from my pain? Afﬀter ſaying every diſ- 
reſpectful thing which he knows, or feigns to degrade 
and leſſen me in the opinion of others, to excite the 

N4 | effrontery 
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effrontery of the baſe, to point the prying eye of 1 im- 
pertinent curioſity to thoſe perſonal or domeſtic pri- 
vacies where every one has a title to be at eaſe, is it 
any compenſation for my ſufferings to be told that it 


is only a joke ? My « concern is with the effects, not the 


principle: and while theſe are of a nature to convulſe 
the tender fibres of my heart, to talk of jeſting i is to 
outrage the moſt ſacred regards of humanity. . 

What but the groſſeſt uſage can reſult from friend 
ſhip or familiarity with*a mind th us crooked and diſ- 
eaſed. He will treat you with indelicacy 3 in proportion 


as he knows you to be in his power, and render the 


imbecilities of your nature, or the peculiarities of your 
ſituation, objects of vulgar ſarcaſm. Bear his rude- 
neſs with temper, and you may ſtill be his flave. 
While he has the leaſt dependence on your influence, 
or any uſe for your ſervice, he will at leaft preſerve 
his private attachment, even thou g in public) you find 
he has none. 

But from one liberty he will proceed to another ; and 
even triumph i in expoſing thoſe frailties which diſtreſs 
you the moſt, This is ſurely to wound where only you 
are vulnerable, and to prevent the wretch from the 
ſorry relief of forgetting. but a moment his miſeries. 


Our ſituation, whatever it may be, we ate bound to 
ſupport, while we live, the beſt way we can ; and who- 
ever by action, inſinuation, or raillery, would render 


it irkſome, is the greateſt enemy we can have on 5 

earth. It is the impotent malignity of little minds to 

be generally moſt inſolent where there is leaſt danger, 
1 5 : ? Su» 5 | . to 
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to ſubſtitute buffoonery for wit, and to ian whom- 


they dare not aſſaſſinate. But the Tame motives by 
which human debility or misfortune becomes the ſub. 
ject of deriſion warrant the armed to aſſail the defence- 
leſs, and upbraid the lame becauſe they cannot walk, 
the blind with want of light, and the 3 with 
want of health. | 


The rich indeed have many na; if ſuch we 


reckon thoſe tribes of mercenary and hungry paraſites, 
who, like vermin burrowing in putrid carcaſes, tend 
only to increaſe the corruption on which they prey. 
Wealth may purchaſe an abundance of adulation, but 
it is not that ſort of value which muſt be given in ex- 


change for a friend. People in rank are the dupes of 
inceſſant flattery, and miſtake the ſimper of obſequi- 


ouſneſs for the ſmile of complacency. But, in propor- 
tion as they value themſelves on exterior diſtinction, che 
homage they extort from others frequently originates 
in their acknowledgment of intrinſie worth, juſt as 
jealous uſurpers or unrelenting deſpots exert thoſe pre- 
rogatives with greateſt rigour which aim at objects to 
which they are leaſt entitled,  - 


It is thy province, O Virtue! to reign over a wil- 


ling people, and to know that their loyalty and their 
love are without guile or diſſimulation. 


Principle is the foundation on which generoſity, _ 
which is the ſtructure of friendſhip, muſt reſt. Princi- 


ple without generoſity is bigotry; and generoſity with- 
out principle prodigality or oſtentation. Friendſhip 


conſtituted of theſe divine qualities, TI regarded 
among 
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hollow-hearted men, as a perfect wonder, has never- 
theleſs been happily exemplified in former and purer 


times. A man could then lay down his life for his 


friend, whom he deemed of ſuperior utility and more 
illuſtrious virtue. Thus, mercifully, has heaven con- 
trived that the energies of friendſhip ſhould, in gene- 
ral, be moſt ready and en wherever moſt ufeful 
and neceflary.  _ | 
The imperfections of friends are Wu too. pal pable 
to be over-looked, but never too groſs to be forgiven. 


Our attachment ends the moment we harbour a grudge, 
Every man has foibles, which adhere as cloſely to his 
manners as the ſhadow to his body; and his taſte muſt 


be wonderfully faſtidious indeed who cannot pardon 
in others what he feels ſo frequently in himſelf. I ſee 
a thouſand things in my friend, and he in me, which 
we could both very well ſpare; but which, becauſe not 
eſſentially connected with intellectual and moral worth, 
are beneath ſerious correction, and rather a e of 
merriment than cenſure. 

Mutual happineſs muſt be the ultimate end of all our 
attentions, aſſiduities, and anxieties. As our inter- 
courſe refers to intereſt as well as to ſentiment, the 
leaſt degree of reſervation is criminal. We muſt now 
ſtop at nothing. Our correſpondence extends to. all 
we are, and all we have, and equally involves our 
ſmalleſt and greateſt concerns. We muſt have no cares, 

o ſorrows, no ſympathies, which are not common; 


what can we dread from his knowled g2 in whoſe 
boſom 


N 
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boſom our very hearts are ſecure? Every ſpark of ſuſ- 
picion is injurious to the faith we owe him, In the moſt 
unpromiſing circumſtances he is entitled to abſolute 
credit; and nothing leſs than full demonſtration can 
juſtify the leaſt doubt to his diſadvantage. | 

There may be both principle and. generoſity 3 
aua though eſſential to this elegant and ſublime 
connexion, is wanting. The mind often catches a 
certain temper and complexion from particular poſi- 
tions in which ſhe is flung by education, conſtitution, 
or misfortunes. Then peeviſhneſs, petulance, and. 
debility, are unavoidable. A look; a word, a gel. 
ture, a caſt of the countenance, or a tone of the voice, | 
may hurt her in the tendereſt part, which, in other cir- 
cum ſtances, ſhe might not feel. 7 

We cannot regard him as a heal W nant 
wiſhes and deſires we are not careful: to explore and 
ſupply. The leaſt idea of inferiority would diminiſh. 
the preference we give him; our cloſeſt intimacies 
muſt ftill retain a mixture of deference and reſpe&. 
Friendſhip 1s the moſt venerable, as well as the moſt 
amiable, of things; nor can the price, at which we 
value one another, be lowered in a ſingle inſtance 
without danger. Groſs familiarities beget diſguſt; and 
rudeneſs of every kind conftantly inſtigates reſentment. 

He'cannot be your friend who 1s either offended. 
with oddities which you cannot help, or puts you to 
the bluſh where an explanation is impracticable. I 
can hear the pointleſs raillery of coxcombs with per- 
Ls indifference, and the dull infipid cenſures of low 


minds 
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minds as though I heard them not; but the fight of 


a. friend goes to the bottom of my ſoul; and the leaſt 


appearance of a ſneer from him ſets my whole heart 
a bleeding. | 


The moſt frivolous improprieties may, at FER in- 


fringe the dignity of friendſhip. That divine ſenſi- 


bility, which gives a luſtre to all its parts, and ſheds 


a ſoftneſs over all its ſcenes, renders it ſo very tender 


to the touch, that the leaft ſhock at the extremities is 
alſo felt in the centre. It poſſeſſes, beſides, a ſimpli- 
city of which the cunning have no conception; and a 


chaſteneſs and purity to which * _ 1 vicious 


dare not aſpire. | 
Without reſolution there is no truth, no Agip, 
no worth, in the human character. Some tempers are 


ſo exceedingly flexible and fluctuating, that, within 


any given ſpace of time, you are almoſt ſure of finding 


them at every point of the compaſs. Individuals of this 


whimſical character differ not more from one another 
than they do from themſelves at different times, and in 
different ſituations. Their humours, taſtes, attachments, 
and averſions, like the faſhions of the world and the 


viciſſitudes of nature, are in eternal rotation. Among 
the various objects around them, they chuſe and re- 


linquiſh, like and diſlike, at random. You are never 
certain of them a moment, becauſe you never know 
how or where to find them. Their minds are per- 
petually on wing, hopping from trifle to trifle, but 


ſettle no where; till exhauſted in the giddy circle, 


and then they ſink down in all the dull inſignificance 


of liſtleſs ſtupefaction. 
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It is a want of vigour or worth which produces in 
many, otherwiſe-not diſagreeable, a ridiculous propen - 
ſity or fondneſs for new faces. Such characters are in 
human . ſociety, like children in a toy-ſhop, juſt as 
intemperate in the choice of their trinkets, and not leſs 
diſpoſed to abuſe them when the fit is over. Indeed 
the fickle and verſatile are utterly incapable of any 
ſerious attachment. But if nature, virtue, goodneſs, 
be unchangeable in their eſſence and views, friend- 
ſhip, which involves them, cannot change. 

Leaſt of all are they qualified to fulfil the offices of 
a friend who ſpeak what they do not mean, declaim 
againſt what they admire, ſeem fond of what they 
diſlike, deny what they ſigh to poſleſs, extol with their 
tongues what they deſpiſe in their hearts, publicly 
approve what they ſecretly condemn, cover malice 
with a ſmile, deceit with affablity, and revenge with 
courteſy ; praiſe to their face whom abſent they revile, 
are moſt on their guard where you are leaſt on yours, 
and never act without reſerve, unleſs when they mean 
to practice on your frailty? Their leading principle is 
to take the advantage of all, and all ſhould, for that 
reaſon, unite in their detection and extirpation. 

The reprehenſions of love, though ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary, are never ill to bear. We muſt both reject 
and withhold that unmanly adulation „Which marks 


the intimacies of children and fools. Mean and 


vicious compliances are a tribute which true friend- 
ſhip never exacts. Indeed whatever truckles to the 
trappings of exterior greatneſs, cringes to the tinſeled 


trumpery 
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trumpery of wealth, or bows to the gaudy plumage of 


faſhion, is week ebe enemel with n endearin 8 
and dignified form. e 5 
Thus an elegant and noble friendſhi} p has a Toa 


in it too chaſte and fanctiſied for thoſe of i impure and 


polluted ſentiments, too ſublime for the ſelfiſh, too re- 
fined for the low, too weighty for the weak. And; 
ſetting thoſe afide, with innumerable other deductions 
that muſt he made, the delicacies of the finer affee- 


tions will be found the peculiar privilege of a few. 
What a valuable acquiſition is he then to whom, at 
all times, we may unboſom ourſelves without reſerve; 
who ſhares our ſufferings, participates our joys; and, in 
all the viciſſitudes of a vain and viſionary life, mingles 
his feelings, affections, and tears, with ours! His heart 
is tender as the ſtem of the riſing plant, and his feel- 
ings are habitually ſoft and ſalutary as the breath of 


heaven. He regards our infirmities with a pitying 


eye, and'even looks on our crimes, though not without 
abhorrence, yet with reluctance and forgiveneſs. All 
his corrections are mingled with a tender ſeverity, all 
his careſſes with a prudent reſerve. Whatever is great 
or virtuous in our characters, he regards not with the 
common cold approbation of others, but with a kind, 
felf-intereſted concern, which he can ſeldom either 
ſtifle or conceal. Is he rich? dread not the approach 
of want; for his purſe is as much yours as his heart: 
and the world can neither laugh him out of his gene- 
roſity, nor chill him into churliſhnefs. You ſhare not 
his bounty, but his all; for friendſhip neither gives 
: I | : nor 
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nor * ha lives in full poſſeſſion. His knowledge 
brightens. your: underſtanding, .} his taſte refines your 
affections, and his elegance poliſhes your manners. 
View him in all the attitudes of human life, and put 
his good- nature to the trial when, you wall, and you 
ſhall not once find him cold, or wavering, or dilatory; 
in your intereſt. He neither loads you. with compl- 
ment, nor tires you with ceremony; but his deeds are 
uniformly kind and benevolent. Having imbibed the 
true ſpirit of friendſhip, he forms himſelf on its dic- 
tates, and makes it the governing principle of his life. 
His whole ſoul breathes the diſpofitions. It inſpires 3 
his expectations ſwell with the pleaſures it provides, 


and his manners inſenſibly acquire that amiable purity 


and elevation it imparts. There is no action in which 
he is not guided by its direction; no ſituation in which 
he feels not its influence. As a maſter, he is meek 
and condeſcending—as a ſervant, diligent ang... faith= 
ful—as a relation, affectionate and bountiful—as a ſon, 
ſubmiſſive and obligiag—as a father, fond but not 
fooliſh ; prudent, but not parſimonious; neither fo in- 
dulgent as to encourage petulance and impertinence, or 
ſo ſevere as to create coolneſs and averſion. 
Such is the man of experience and principle, whoſe 
friendſhip is a treaſure more valuable than both Indies, 
There is ſomething about him wonderfully ſoothing 


and confolatory; a certain charm in all he dbes and 
ſays that ſtrangely ſoftens and raviſhs every fympa- 


thetic mind. In his preſence the labouring breaſt is 
relieved, and the ſwelling heart gets vent; the ſaddeſt 
| "EG ſoul 
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388 POPULATION. 
ſoul becomes cheerful, and ſorrow dies away. In ſhort; 
he enters into the ſpirit of whatever affects us with a 


Imagination broods continually over our intereſt ; our 
image, dearer to him than life, is con ſtantly uppermoſt 
in his thoughts; and his heart, like a ſtring never out 


ſenſibility and eagerneſs peculiar to himſelf; his partial 


of tune, like an inſtrument ever true to the touch of a a 


maſter, 1 1s invariably i in uniſon with ours. 


2 


0 friendſhip, thou beſt blefling that the beſt of 


beings beſtows on the beſt of. mortals! thou faireſt 


and fulleſt image of heaven and immortality ! Wich- 


out thee the world is dark; and life a dream; thy 
voice is the language, the harmony, the mutual gratu- 
lations, of congenial and ſentimental ſpirits; thy pre- 


ſence the light, the comfort, the glory of humanity. 
Peace and proſperity dwell with thee; health and 
happineſs are in thy habitation; hope and joy, with a 
thouſand ſmilin g and nameleſs endearments, ſparkle 
* ay ſide ; and W beams benignant wherever 


XXVI. popULATIOR. 


Is. the La Belle Aſemblee, which exiſted a few years 
ago in London, where the ladies made ſpeeches to a 


male prefident, and the ſubje& of diſcuſſion was po- 
pulation, the following is the ſubſtance of what- 


fell from one of the fair orators: 2 
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POPULATION.” 1 

The aſtoniſhing decreaſe of population in this 
<« country, and at this time, is eminently alarming; 
and the queſtion now before you is to trace ſo enor- 
<« mous an evil to its real cauſe. The manners of 

« both Tones have doubtleſs their influence, but it is 
e my buſineſs to take the women's part. 

« This perhaps is the only place where liberty of 
ct ſpeech is allowed us in all its extent, where maſcu- 9 
line petulance only breaks out now and then in a = 
« little riſibility, a tranſient murmur, or a few ſoft : = 
« whiſpers; and where we have the pleaſure of deciding, 
« in the moſt public and pointed manner, on the con- 
duct of thoſe who affect to be thought our maſters. 

« To be conſiſtent. with myſelf I ſhall therefore 
«© give my voice fully and freely in favour of the 
* ladies, and againſt the gentlemen. - They are here 
te the only aggreſſors, and from us at leaſt deſerve 
«© no mercy. And this opinion I ſhall beg leave to juſ- 
« tify by an appeal to the privileges they claim, and 
« the courſes they purſue. 

«© Who will affirm that the 6 or e or 
« government, or habits of Great Britain are calcu- 
<< lated for increaſing the number of its inhabitants? 
Lords, nabobs, ſtaff-officers, miniſters, contractors, 
© and money-lenders, of all denominations, may have 
eas many ſeraglios as villas, and as many children as 
© miſtreſſes. But theſe, by the pride, caprice, or 
c cruelty of their parents, often fink to a level with 
the pooreſt of the poor, and have it not always in 
* their option to benefit ſociety with a new offspring. 
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210 POPULATION; 


t The dir ickous diſtinction of legitimate and Me- 
* gitimate, che unmereiful preferences allowed to che 


<« former in the diſtribution of property, and the 


c horrid cuſtom of branding, in certain circumſtances, 
et with indelible infamy, the harmleſs mother of 4 
<« promiſing child, are ſo many inſuperable barriers 
c which the evil genius of this II- fated iſland Has 
<« reared, with oſſteious temerity, againſt the defirabic 


«© propagation of the ſpecies. _ 0 
'«« And who have we to thank for theſe Soph 


© meafures? Ladies are ſeldom conſulted in com- 
« poſing ſtatutes. Who eſtabliſhed the marriage ce- 


© remony, and armed it on all ſides with its nume- 
«© rous perquifites and penalties, but the gentlemen? 


Who ſuggeſted and impoſed the act of parliament, 
by which no young woman of ſpirit, becauſe ſhe | 
e may be curſed with a fortune, dare give her hand to 


« the man of her heart, but the gentlemen > Who 


| © began and continued the mad project of raifing co- 


e lonies abroad to encourage emigrations from home, 
ec but the gentlemen ? Who kindled the laſt melan- 
% choly war, which waſted ſo much treaſure, deſtroyed 
& ſo many valuable lives, and ſuſpended the work of 
<« generation ſo materially, but the gentlemen ? Who 


© burdens our induſtrious peafantry with taxes fo nu- 
e merous and enormous, that a perſon of any feeling 


is afraid to marry, leſt, inſtead of ſerving, he injure 
„the community by encumbering it with vagabonds, 
« or the pariſh with beggars? Indeed what is all 
« the 9 wiſdom, which ages and nations have 


1 | | 60 accumulated, | 
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| POPULATION. . BY 
< accumulated, relating in the moſt oblique or diſtant | 
& degree to the limitations of property, or the com. ᷑ĩ³ i 
t merce of the ſexes, but ſubtile machinations of the = 
cc rich againſt the poor, of men againſt the women, ot i | 
n * the lords of the creation againſt their ſlaves ? | 1 
Nothing injures population ſo eſfentially as the | = 
various and pernicious purſuits in which' the men 
«are every where engaged. It ſeems; from the 
© modes they adopt and the paſſions they indulge, as 
& if ſociety had been inſtituted for the extinction of the 
« ſpecies. The popular and prevailing taſte is no 
&« longer, who has the pureſt regard, but the greateſt 
« contempt for the ſex. In no other claſs of animals 
are females treated with ſo much barbarous con- 
* tumely as women, even in times the moſt enlight- 
« ened, and N moe the moſt nn and 
n 
« The period deſigned by nature for . and 
<« indulging all the genial ſenſibilities of humanity 
« is but too often diſſipated by our youth on objects 
« of vanity, ambition, or avarice. The mind, among 
* the few who poſſeſs any mind at all, no ſooner feels 
« her own ſtrength, than a thouſand ſelfiſh and chil- 
« ling ſchemes or adventures totally abſorb her. 
This produces all thoſe motley and groteſque 
_ « figures which ſo habitually and univerſally crowd 
« and hobble through life. In what profeſſion is 
not truth exchanged for impoſture, ſimplicity for 
o cunning, ſenſe for ſound, wit for levity, and nature 
© and grace for art and formality ? How then can 
O - « chaſte 
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212 POPULATION. 
AA and Yirtnous love, the cutelar deity and ge · 
4% nius of population, extend his prolific influence 
* amongſt a combination of habits and d feelings thus 
« adverſe and hoſtile! | 
4 'Theſe ſentiments are e Sn by a {erious 
« and critical attention to the preſent race of young 
„ men who infeſt the ſtreets of this metropolis, and 
ce all places of public reſort. 'The ſhabby groups of 
« bucks, bloods, dunces, impoſtors, and fribbles, of 
te this kind, which catch the eye wherever our looks 
« are directed, appear to women of any ſenſibility and 
e diſcernment the moſt Reckoning and nauſeous e 
&« in the world. 
With ſome of them a fo horſe or a fine 8 
4% a dog or a gun, or a chace, or any thing, have 
c more charms than all the beauties of the moſt beau- 
« tiful of the ſex. Others, not ſatisfied with robbing 
« us of thoſe attentions which heaven and nature have 
* conſecrated ours, would even bereave us of our foi- 
& bles, and contend with us, not in the in fields 
« of Venus; but at our very toilets, 


«« Nor is it poſſible to trace with any degree obe cer- 


« tainty or preciſion, all the various and groteſque forms 
* which this effeminate whimſicality puts on. Taſte, 
% fimplicity, and manlineſs, are the only qualities they 
c uniformly diſavow. Indeed ſuch is the wonderful 
« verſatility of their genius, that there is hardly any 
other ſhape which they have not literally aſſumed, 
© Whoever could ſtoop to be moſt tawdry in dreſs, 
«x 1 impudent in carriage, or even moſt filthy in 
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e language and perſon, has ſometimes been thought 
«© moſt elegant and genteel. Fey 

« It is now eſpecially the ton to geeks, or ra- 
« ther wriggle, through the ſtreets in the air of our 
& modern military heroes, with an apiſh indifference 


« to every object they ſee, their arms a-kimbo, their 


e upper apparel as tight at leaſt as our ſtays, ſtrait 


« waiſtcoats and buckram ſmall clothes; boots with- 


out ſpurs, faces without meaning, bodies without 


«« ſouls, heads without brains, and pig-tails ſo buſhy 


* and prepoſterous,” that they reſemble, for all the 
*« world, the er K of 2 capa mor- 


1 5 


i tuum. 
For my own: nin; 1 never meet one - of theſe NOX- 
11 ious phantoms but my ſtomach riſes, my naſtrils are 
« alaxmed, and my head turns inſtinctively afide, as 
« from a thing that ſmells unſavoury. And can we 
expect to multiply and repleniſh the ſpecies by the 
e very eſſence of inſignificance; or hy what magie 
46 ſhall we conjure up huſbands. or fathers from ſha- 
he «© dows, chimeras, and noſegays? nent þ 
Peace to the ſober manes of all thoſe Tedater 


$6 youths who mind nothing ſo much as the niain-chance! 
«6 Theirs are the tranquil pleaſures of fliding onward 


« by ſlow but ſure ſteps to wealth and independence. 


« In the cool ſequeſtered ſhades of induſtry and eco - 


* nomy the charms of the ſex are ſeldom. felt: and 
* ſhould at any time a genial impulſe come athwart 
their breaſts, it is--at beſt the groſſeſt of inſtincts, 
25 ** and gratified only as all other beaſtly appetites are, 
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ce This is a proliſic hotbed. of all bachelors and Wo⸗ 
de men- haters, where the moſt unnatural pr ; 

s predominate, and where all that Noxious naſty ver- 
5 bizually injure, diſhonour, and thin, the ſpecies.” -- 
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DEA Ars there is not a more. ebeftuzlnethod of 
g one part of mankind than by abuſing or lam- 
pooning another. On the general conviction of this 
palpable fact the whole fabric of impoſture reſts. The 
world at large is eaſily duped; and o very old now 
in folly, that there i is Little chance of its ever growing 
3 FFFCC FCC. - 2841 Za 6 
To exemplify this truth it en daes, 
that we never abufe the indulgence and eredulity 
of our parents ſo much as when age relaxes their 
nerves, and infirmities debilitate their intellects. The 
elaſticity of the mind is often loſt Witk that of the body; 
And there is no point which an artful child may not 
then carry with a grey-bearded/dotard. ' 
Thus it is that we are coaxed and — every 
Pa of our lives, both out of our ſenſes and ſubſtance, 
by thoſe very creatures to whom our wants and luxuries 
are conſtantiy giving birth. For ſuch 1 is the preſent 
pitiful temperature of human nature, that, with all our 
 pretenſions to dignity, we are, in more ſenſes than one, 
always 


QUACKER:\ 
the vermin that 
Bos 7 ena aca! © rand vead bl ea 

- Whatever is moſt light and rapid in ſociety, as in 


agitated waters, generally riſes to the top. Life is a 
(PERS: pac. valuable, le fins 49 


MIT a a6 


department ; though you ſhall. 
more worthy, but infinitely more expext. in the various 


eo 


arts of circumvention and faſcination than their, neigh- 
bours. n 8 zan du DR ? Watt 
They can never bear themſelves, too. 
beſtride the mob. Aﬀe& a buſtle, you inſtantly 
and abjea that it will cringe; and bow in. proportion 
as: vou aſſume If you, would be: heard attentively, 
ſpeak with confidence. Nothing guaſhes. petulance ſo 
much as the firm, intrepid tone of aſſurance. 80 th 
to ſecure 3 we . only learn to command. 

; ROW got ſuch a mighty 
1 A . that there is no ſucceeding 
in any thing without. it. Simplicity, ꝓrobity, and 


a 


Is 


candour, are too homely, too antiquated, | too role 


things to make any figure where affectation predo- 
minates; they may ſeek preferment in another world, 
if they will, but a thouſand chances are againſt them 

"Wee ſelfiſhneſs, which hath | given birth to 6 
many ſyſtems, and occaſioned ſo many. revolutions, 
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. QUACKERY: 


to which the paſſions, opinions, and affeAions of: alt 
mankind have been ſo long obſequious, yet yields the 
palm of popularity to quackery; and vou may as 
well expect to ſee a dancing · maſter without ſrivolity, 
edurtiers without ceremony, politicians without in- 
trigue, Harpers without -cunning, ladies without per- 
fume, and macaronies without finery, as one in al- 
moſt any art or ſcience at wens head or 120 "ws 
without quackery. OAT ee 299 YT 
Why what is 8 but the mere 1 of 
merit? And who knows not that there is much more 
entertainment in mimickry than in life, in the image 
than in the original; - and that the human ſpecies, 
by a ſtrange kind of infatuation, in every thing, and 
every where, prefer the ſhadow to the ſubſtance? This 
is no unphiloſophical - account, by the way of that 
'cofdial reception which quackery in every ſhape has 
met Auen * all = and from al pays of 
ee Weder chen may be + to fo _ | 
account, is it not wonderful that in ſuch an age of 
pedantry and pretenſion as the preſent, no body has 
yet affected to teach it in form? Perhaps it may be 
thought too natural a quality to need any aſſiſtance 
from the rules of art. This objection anſwers itſelf. 
Quackery is nothing but art in the abſence of na- 
ture; and art can never be employed more : laudably 
than in her own improvement. 
The happy and convenient invention of dreaming 
bs | an acquilit tion which literature chiefly owes to 
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quackery. | The ancietits at leaft ſeldom availed them 
ſelves of this advantage. They conſidered genius as 
a wakeful faculty which, among us, is more frequently 
2 torpid one. Authors then ſucceeded. in ſome de- 


gree as they were induſtrious, expreſſed with freedom 
what they felt and ſaw, dealt out praiſe only in ho- 


nour of the deſerving, cenſured impropriety chieſſy 
for the fake of improvement, nor adopted a ſingle 
principle or fiction drm had not 5 "Wo direct 
aſpect to general utility. e 


We, however, with an energy aud boldneſs of which 
they had no conception, by an eaſy and maſterly in- 


verſion of language, make truth and falſehood right 
and wrong, and honour: and infamy ſhift both ſtations: 
and names; applaud what they would have con- 
demned, ridicule the objects they moſt eſteemed, feign 
and propagate romances which have no tendency but 


a bad one, and affect to ſee viſions; as monks of old 


raiſed hobgoblins, merely that they * have 8 
honour of conjuring them down. 


Permit me, therefore, as an author not . | 


with the privileges of the profeſſion, to avail myſelf 
of this obvious reſource. Dreaming has often been 
deemed | a ſymptom of genius; and I am humble. 
enough to allow that my lucubrations ſtand as. much 
in need of this meretricious aſſiſtance as . of "_ 
numerous and viſionary. cotemporarie. 

Suppoſe me then as dull and drowſy bee me 2 
Lille reader on whom theſe 85 may operate as an 
| opiate, 
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218 |» QVACKERK | | 
epiate, and by the ſoporific influence of my own ſpe 

culations fairly lulled aſleep. Quackery, in che form 
of a very plauſible and grave perſonage,.. immediately 
preſents itſelf to my imagination. Proteus never aſ- 
ſumed more ſhapes, an hydra more heads, or Argus 
more eyes. It ſeemed à motley compoſition of ſtu- 
pidity and pertneſs, artifice and whimſicality; che 
legitimate offspring of emptineſs and pride, and deſ- 
tined to render one half of our hapleſs race objects of 
riſibility and contempt to the other. The various 
freaks and expedients of folly and impertinence; the 
ſarmalities, conceits, and turgidity of preſumption; 
the maſks, hQions,: and perſeverance, of hypocriſy; 
and all the levities and  eccentricities of vanity are 
ſubjected to its control the inftruments of its empire, 
and the auxiliaries of its reiga g. 
It is wonderful what a ſtrange metamorphoſes its 
preſence affected on a group of the giddy and fan- 


taſtic, ho flocked around it to hear the harangue; 


which, in imitation of the mountebank vender of phy- 
&c, the preſident of a difputing ſociety, or the cobler 
ho exchanges his ſtall for a pulpit, it was preparing 
to-deliver. Inſtantly was ſeen Apelles with an a 

in his hand, and the cobler with his pencil; Midas 
with aſſes ears, and an aſs in purple; Nero with his 
kddle, and a fiddler. with a crown; Commodus mak- 
ing glaſſes, a dancer; and a ſwordſman; a glaſſman, 


and a dancer giving laws; a tradeſman in the pulpit, 


and a Parton behind the counter. The monſter's ap- 
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palin attention and 
8 ing it Men 4663 dev 6 automaton; « unto 


« all who would appear in a foreign character, that I 


te they pleaſe. My aſſiduous and ſucceſs 
te tion has at laſt brought the captivating and conve- 
«© nient ſcience of ſimulation to perfection. And 1 


«« their majeſties, the nobility, and all the gentry of 


came to Loodono no e | 

„ I indulge myſelf in eee as they are the 
„ technical language of my profeſſion. The many 
4 ſhapes I aſſumed are all extremely different, but all 
<< equally original. There is no place of private in- 


4 In the character of a ſpy, a quidnunc, a buſy body, 
40 conjurer, a coxcomb, a fimperer, a pander, or a 
e paraſite. » My influence always predominates among 
« the wealthy, the giddy, and the great. In fact, 
am every where, and always aſking the ſame queſ- 
tions, committing the ſame'abſurdities, and occa- 


*r places in which folly, my native element, is more 
*© rampant than others; and wherever I have moſt 
<« intereſt, I ee am wiſe or cunning a. to 
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«< am ready and qualified to lead em what p as. 
+ have certainly performed more frequently before 


ac theſe realms, than _ other mountebank that ever 


e trigue, or general reſort, to which Tam not welcome. 


6c honing” the ſame ridicule. There are, however, 
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_ £6 ſet the humours: afloat, and keep up the ſquabble. 


1 ble to ſay which gives me moſt diverſion, actiug the 


** bookſeller; the bookſeller behind the counter grin- 
£6 ang impertinence in the face of the author he takes 


** hopes of both, by decrying the work he never read. 


« that I run no.-riſk of detection. This fantaſtic race 


« pacted ſyſtem of impoſture. ix n is i 


[2 St. Stephen 's chapel. The moſt corpulent tabernacle 
FO in the houſe is. not always able to repreſs my petu- 
« lance. There my large goggling eyes often look 
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«Tam as inſeparable from politics in dn ſhadow 5 
from the body that occaſions it; and wherever theſe 
e are the ſubject of converſation, it is my buſineſs to 


FBut you may always find me on Change with my 


« hands of papers, and my pockets of nothing. | 
© Literature is my native element; and it is impoſit- 


* plagiaty in a garret to impoſe on the public and 


* in; or the ſaucy reviewer inſidiouſly blaſting the 


To high life I devote thoſe hours in which no other 
44 is a ſtirring. Here every one is ſo fond of a maſque 


& of animals hardly ever get one genuine peep of 

«c nature. 1 am. ſtill hovering before. them in the form 
« of hopes they never realize. Their youth is all a 
% dream, and age itſelf evaporates without fruition. 
„All the domeſtic and public ſcenes they fill are 
«6 equally caleulated for carrying on one cloſe cone. 
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My oratorial airs and abilities are chiefly layed in 


* ' wiltfully to the galleries for thoſe plaudits which are L 


5 « my 


Peet 
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© my beſt reward. Here as it ſuits my party or in- 
<< tereſt; 11 abuſe government or PER calum- 


<< niate every perſon in or out of power, lampoon ma- 


<< jeſty or people, | ridicule loyalty or patriotiſm, and, 


„like the American mock- bird, by the moſt un- 


% common powers of mimickry, imitate with ſucceſs 
<« the moſt ludicrous pears} in e minen club 


4 in town. 35 


« My phyſical or aloe Fans eldom varies. In 
< this department, I have but one objeR. - The mo- 


« ment I.get the better of nature my work' is done. 


„One or two patients, through ſome accidental 


«caſualty, or the force of a ſtrong conſtitution, may, 
ce perchance, ſurvive my operation. This makes my 


« preſcriptions ſtill valuable, and my pills palatable 
«© enough; for the world will prefer my noſtrums to 
<«« reaſon, and ſwallow my poiſons at the expenſe; of 
their health, while life is an object of general attach- 
ment, and while the mind of man ſhares the W 
« vity and diſeaſes of his body. 

„The religious world is almoſt wholly my own. 
ee have long had every ſanctimonious face you meet 
« with in pay; but hypocriſy has already exhauſted all 


«© my reſources. In many conventicles it would aftoniſh 


* you to behold the groups I combine. Here I gene - 


<< rally ſet the whole machinery of deception in mo- 
Ke tion. Like Ariel in the T empeſt, I need but wave 
<© my wand, and the raptures of love are exchanged 
te for the fervours of adden, guilt puts on the ap- 
_ ©© pearance 
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«c pearance of penitence, and Naan fall A preaching 
„% 307 +40, 

46: But my capital exhibitions are has thi playhouſe, 
© This, indeed, is the theatre where all my arts and 
« accompliſhments ſhine in their higheſt luſtre. I 
cc ſometimes ſtrut in buſkin, and rant, with open 
< mouth and deep-toned voice, the ſweeteſt and ten- 
t dereſt ſentiments that ever iſſued from a bleeding 
« heart, Indeed nothing gratifies me more than ray- 
ing, except thoſe charming impertinencies which 
4 my addreſs ſo frequently ſubſtitutes in the room of 


« what the poet meant for lively and RE conver- 


« ſation. 


My tricks however are not ſolely Confitied to the 
« ſtage. The taſk I have to manage among ſo many 
4e brilliant ſpectators is various and extenſive. The 
4c filken fimper and infidious glance, which 'circulate 
«© hand in hand around the boxes, are all mine. School 
6c boys, clerks, and apprentices, inſtigated by. me, 
« aſſume the formidable character of critics, and riſe 
« with the ſuppleneſs of a ſpaniel, or the ferocity of a 
< bear, alternately to damn and applaud. The whole 
c ſwarm of macaronies, who, like the inſects of the 
« evening, tickle and fling by turns, as they flit and 
% and flutter from fair to fair, between the acts, are 
« entirely at my command. From me the female 
tc head takes all its varying ſages of emptineſs and 


* elevation; the female face all its delicate tinges of 


*« red and white ; and the female heart all its ſenſa- 


; 2 - * 5 tions 
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r 5 any 
« tions of leyity and lifleſſneſs,” In ſhort, I buſtle is 
the paſſages, roar in the galleries, cenſure in the 
cc "Io * 5 57 parade, talk ſcandal, and bully 

cc Thus N of all n places of all com- 

4e plexions, and trades. of all denominations, are uuder 
« my inſpection and arrangement. The budget I am 
© now about to open is conſequently full of importance 
and variety, It has been a gathering for centuries : 
<« and the key to every myſterious ſcene or intricacy of 
« life has been lodged in my hand fince the world 
began. For all thoſe antique and hideous charac- 
cc ters which float on the ſurface of ſociety, like ſo | 
«© many puppets on a ſpring, act their ſeveral parts, and 
ec take all their various movements from quack EAT. | 
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END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, © © 
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„ BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
ae 3. NUR SRCOND EDITION © 
| met printed i in one Volume ſmall O&ave, Price 5. Seuedy 
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OR, AN ADDRESS TO MOTHERS ON THE 
F DDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS. © - 


» » * » * 


We need not enlarge on the importance of the ſubject 

before us. The very intelligent author has treated it with 

5 a ſuitable attention; he has enforced his opinions with 

=; the ſtrongeſt arguments, and, as even virtue is more lovely 

when it aſſumes a beautiful form, has adorned it with a 
language at once elegant and preciſe. 

: Critical Review for June, 1785. 
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From the above ſpecimen, our readers will perceive 
that this is a manly and ſpirited addreſs, well deſerving the 
attention of thoſe to whom the important charge of form- 
ing the female character is committed. ous 


Monthly Review for June, 1785. 


The ſubjects which employ our author's pen, beſides 
the introduction particularly addreſſed to mothers, are 
maternal authority, domeſtic attention, diligence and activity, 
economy, ſimplicity, female purſuits, honour, knowledge, 
4 virtue, religion. All theſe ſubjects he has treated with 
We dlearneſs and manly ſimplicity; his reaſoning is convince» 
5 ing, and his unaffected earneſtneſs and warmth ſpeak 
= forcibly to the heart. b | 
0 |  _ Engliſh Review for November, 1785. 
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